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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH 

EDITION. 



The favour with which the former editions have 
been received by the public has led to the prepa- 
. ration of the present issue. Errors have been cor- 
rected, additions made, and a more accurate system 
of transliteration adopted. It is hoped that, by 
these means, the work may be enabled to retain 
its acceptance, and that its usefulness may be in- 
creased. The plans are reprinted from General 
Cunningham's Archaeological Report. For detailed 
information, the reader may be referred to the 
. elaborate work of Mr. Carr-Stephen, the Arckceology 
of DeUi. 
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NOTICE. 



The following system of spelling, adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India, will be pursued throughout this book. It is, 
however, to be borne in mind that it is only an approximation, 
especially as to consonants, which, in many instances, cannot 
be correctly transliterated in Englisb. 

* a, as 1st (a) in " afar." 

if, as 2nd (a) in " afar." 

e, as (e) in " they." 

i, as 2nd (i) in " quinine." 

u, as (u) in " bull," or " rule." 

Consonants require no further explanation. 

[It may help the reader to remember that these sounds 

are expressed by the vowels in the English words "rumi- 
nant " and " obey ;" excepting when they are accented, indicat- 
ing a broader pronunciation.] 
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The following system of spelling, adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India, will be pursued throughout this book. It is, 
however, to be borne in mind that it is only an approximation, 
especially as to consonants, which, in many instances, cannot 
be correctly transliterated in English. 

■* a, as 1st (a) in " afar. 1 

d, as 2nd (a) in " afar. 

e, as (e) in " they." 

i, as 2nd (i) in " quinine." 
«, as (u) in " bull," or "rule." 

Consonants require no further explanation. 

[It may help the reader to remember that these sounds 
are expressed by the vowels in the English words " rumi- 
nant" and u obey;" excepting when they are accented, indicat- 
ing a broader pronunciation.] 
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GUIDE TO DEHLL 



INTRODUCTION. 

'[The station of Dehli is reached by a short siding of the 
East India Railway from the terminus at Ghazjabad Junction, 
/ 'Which, crossing the Jamna by a fine girder-bridge, and pass- 
ing through the old Fort of Salimgarh and a corner of Shah- 
jahanV Red Castle," or Ldl Killd, lands the traveller in the 
neighbourhood of the Queen's Gardens. He will find several 
Hotels advertised, but the personnel, and therefore the ad- 
ministration, of Indian Hotels is always changing. There is 
also a. Government Ddk Bangdlow, which is well kept, and 
centrally situated. 

At all these houses there is likely to be a guide ac- 
quainted, more or less, with the English language ; but it is 
hoped that readers of this work will have but little occasion 
for their services. 

~ Dehli, the Rome of Asia, consists, besides the modern city, 
of ruins spreading over a length of ten miles by a breadth 
averaging little less than six. In this area are comprised the 
traditional " seven castles and fifty-two gates" spoken of as far 
back as 1611 by the merchant Finch. To the North is the 
new city of Sbahjahan, which was not built in Finch's time. 
In order to form any idea of the contents of so thickly-covered 
a space as this is, some method must be adopted ; and perhaps 
Captain Harcourt's Diary* will be found most useful for the 
purpose by those who have but a short time to devote to the 
subject. Those whose leisure is more ample may still avail 
themselves of the Diary, by pursuing the same order of work, 
but doing less each day. If only two days can be spared, the 
best plan will probably be to give the first to the modern city, 
and the second to a drive to the Kutab aud return by 
Humayun's tomb and Ferozabad. 
1st day. — The Jama Masjid. 



<i 



* New Guide to Dehli. Meerut, 1870. I would once for all 
acknowledge my constant obligations to this the first serious attempt 
to do justice to Dehli. 
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" The Fort, including the Dewan Am, the Dewan Khass, 
the King's Bath and Pearl Mosque (Note. — Drive to the 
Dewan Khass, the guide there will show all that is to be seen 
—a trifle may be given to him, say 4 annas) ; the Kalan 
Masjid near the Tarcoman Gate of the city, but this is only 
interesting to antiquarians, 

u 2nd day. — Drive out by the Dehli Gate of the city, and en 
passant look at Feroz Shah's Lat, or Stone Pillar, and the 
views of the city of Ferozabad just outside the gate to the left 
of the road ; go on to Humayun's Tomb, and while there visit. 
Nizam uddin's Tomb (a fee of 4 annas for each person is gen- 
erally given), the Cnausat Kamba, and the other ruined 
Mosques, &c, adjacent. On the way back leave the carriage 
outside the Fort of Purina Kill*, and walk (about half 
ft mile) to Sher Shah's Mosque, which is well worth 
seeing. 

" 3rd day.— Drive towards the Kutab, passing the ruins of 
the Janter Manter, or Observatory, on the left, and Softer 
Jang's Mausoleum on the right, both well worth seeing. The 
various tombs and galleries at the Kutab will employ the 
rest of the day. In the evening, walk round the top of the 
wall of Lalkat Fort to the left of the Miuar; ladies could 
hardly manage this, as the pathway is composed, on the west 
and most interesting and best preserved side, of large loose 
stones. Sleep at the Kutab Dak Bangalow. 

u Ath day, — Go to Mausoleum of Sultan Gari ; the chap- 
rftssie of the Bangalow can give every information. In the 
evening driYe to Tuglackabad, three miles from Kutab, visit 
the ruined city and the tomb of Tuglack Shah, return to 
Kutab, and next morning come back to Dehli/' 

A few words will suffice as to the early history of the neigh- 
.bourhood. Tradition claims it as a settlement of the early 
(Aryans, whose history is supposed to be imbedded iu the my- 
thical epio called Mdhdbh&rdta. {Vide infra, p. 29.) The seat 
of Hindu monarchy, however, if it was here in those remote 
days, was removed before the Christian era, when the great 
power in Upper India was that of the Buddhist King, or Em- 
peror, of Palibotbra. The history of Dehli remains very 
obscure till the 8th century A.D. when it became a metropolis 
of the Tamar Rajpoots (vide infra, p. 44), whose overthrow by 
the Patbans of Ghazni led to the formation of the first empire 
of the Mahomed ans iu India, A.D. 1193. When the Patbans 
became engaged with the early Tartar invaders the cities of 
this plain were united for purposes offortificatiou and defence. 
Iu the decline of the Pathan empire a good deal of the business 
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of war and peace 'came to be transferred to the eastern parts of 
Hindustan* Babar found the Lodi ruler established at Agra, 
and there he himself settled and died (vide infra, p. 67 and 
The Agra Guide). 

-- Humayun towards the end of his troubled life, settled at 
Dehli, where he died (infra, p. 31), and tbeoity was immedi- 
ately seized in the interest of Shah Adil, his Afghan rival. On 
Akbar's overthrowing the latter, the seat of Government was 
once mCre removed to Agra ; which is therefore almost exclu- 
sively a Moghul city, and which continued to be the capital of 
the empire till Shahjahan removed, for a time at least, to the 
modern city of Dehli, which he built and called by his own 
name; Shajahanabad. It thus comes to pass that Dehli — un- 
derstanding by the term the parallelogram above referred to — 
is more interesting than Agra, if less beautiful. The very 
monarch who last chose it as a capital dowered the forsaken 
rival with a treasure which, as it is unique in the world, is 
quite nhapproached by anything at Dehli. But if the latter 
has no Taj, it offers to the visitor interested in ethnology, in 
history, and in architecture, a series of records that may almost 
be compared to the stratified annals of geology.* With harder 
work and less enjoyment than in Agra, the visitor to Dehli will 
nevertheless find his mind interested, and his knowledge 
of men and their works sensibly increased. 

Lying on the bank of the Jamna, and in a basin receiving 
the drainage of the Mewat Hills, the neighbourhood is well- 
watered, and sheltered from storms. Its commercial advan- 
tages are scarcely on a par with those of Agra ; but it is better 
situated in some other respects — nearer to tha hills for pur- 
poses of pleasure, nearer to the frontier for purposes of defence, 
and enjoying a somewhat milder climate. Nevertheless after 
the death of Humayun in A.D. 1556, which resulted from an 
accident at the Sher Mdndal in the fortified city of his late 
rival, now known as Purdnd Killd.^ Dehli, as just shown, 
ceased to attract any share of imperial favour for nearly eighty 
- years. During the long reign of Akbar, and during that of his 
son, Agra and Lahore} formed the chief seats of Government ; 
but in 1635 A.D., just before setting out on his second Deccan 
expedition, Shahjahan ordered the construction of a totally new 
city to the north of that inhabited by his great-grandfather. It 



* The reader is referred to .the Architectural Notes in the Appendix 
to the 1st part of this series (Agra). 



t Vide infra, $. 31. 



So thought Milton ;— " Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul." 
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is possible that Agra had become distasteful to the Emperor- 
since it had become the burial-place of the wife: of his- 
youth— the hdy of the Taj, or that mere caprice and. 
the desire to spend money largely in the gratification of m 
favourite taste may have actuated him or both. : The follow- 
ing is Bernier'8 account, who saw the new works in their first'" 
freshness, having landed in India in 1665: 

" It is now about forty years," Bernier was writing- after he 
had been nearly nine years in the country, "that Shah Jahan,.. 
father of the Grand-Moghal Aureng-Zebe, . now reigning, to 
eternize his memory, caused to be built a town contiguous to 
old Dehli, which he called after his name, Shdh-Jahdn-Abdd*,. 
and, by way of abbreviation, Jehdn-Abdd, that is to say, a 
colony of Chdh-Jehdn, designing to make it the capital of the ' 
Empire, instead of Agra, where he said that the . summer x 
heats were too violent. This nearness hath occasioned, that* 
the ruins of old Dehli have served to build a - new city ; and in 
the Indies they scarce speak any more of Dehli, but only 
Jehdn-Abdd. Yet, notwithstanding since the City of Jehdn- ■ 
Abdd is not yet known amongst us, I intend to speak of it 
under the old name of Dehli, which is familiar to us." 

The works were probably supervised by Ali-Mardan Khan, . 
the Persian adventurer who joined Shabjahan's service in* , 
1637. He made the canal, which still supplies the neighbour* 
hood with water, and was probably tlie introducer of the bul- 
bous dome which forms so marked a note in the decadences of 
Saracenic architecture in India.- The Taj, — which is the ear^- - 
liest specimen of this fault with which I am acquainted, — was 
designed two years after the arrival of Ali-Mardan in India : 
the Jama Masj'id of Agra, built a year or two earlier, has a 
dome which, without being by any means flat, is yet bold and ; 
almost natural. ; .- 



THE FORT AND PALACE OF THE 

MUGHALS. 

This fortress of New Dehli was built at an expense of no 
more than fifty lakhs of the money of that day, according to 
the MiruUi-Aftdbnamd, and was twenty years in progress. It 
is about \\ mile in circumference, and within it were 
contained originally about a dozen principal buildings, .of . 
which some have perished, but the most important still exist 
in good preservation, A ground plan of the palace as it was 
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Trill be found in Fergusson's Indian Architecture ; also in Mr. 
"Carr-Stephen's book. There are on the city side two entran- 
ces, which are both much in the same state as when Bernier 
saw them a few years after their completion. After describ- 
ing these' entries, the one guarded by the two statues of the 
defenders of Chittor,* the other made through the mighty 
bastion of the Lahore Gate, still standing, the French 
traveller in his usual lively manner detains us for a moment 
at the Naubakthdnd, or " Nagar-kanay," as he calls it, and 
tells us how by use, and living at a distance, he had learned 
to find " something majestical" in a "Mustek" that was at 
first *• insufferable "to him. He then proceeds to describe 
the. Royal Halls as he saw them in their pristine splendour': — 
• ..- " Over against the great gate of the Court, upon which is 
the Nagar-hanay) beyond the whole Court, there is a great 
and stately hall, with many ranks of pillars high raised, 
very airy, open on three sides, looking to the Court, and 
having its pillars and ground painted and gnilded. In the 
midst of the wall, which separated this hall from the 
~ Ser&glio, there is an opening, or a kind of great window high 
and large, and so high that a man cannot reach to it from 
below with his hand. There it is where the King appears 
seated upon his throne, having his sons on his sides, and 
some eunuchs standing, some of which drive away the flies with 
peacock's tails, others fan him with great fans, others stand 
there ready with great respect and humility for several 
services.* Thence he seeth beneath him all the Umrdhs\ 
Bdjds % and Ambassadors, who are also all of them standing 
upon a raised ground encompassed with silver rails, with their 
eyes downwards, and their hands crossing their stomachs : 
somewhat further off he seeth the Mdn-sebddrs, or lesser 
Umrahs, which are also all standing in the same posture and 
respect as the Umrahs do : and somewhat further off, in the 
remaining part of the hall, and in the Court, he seeth a great 
crowd of all sorts of people. For there it is where the King, 
every day about noon, giveth a general audience to all ; which 
is the reason that this great hall is called Am-Khds, that is, 
place of audience, or a place of meeting common to great 
and small." 

We*re then entertained with a description of the parade of 
elephants and fighting animals, and next told how " often also 
one or two of the Umrahs cause at that time to pass their 
cavalry for a review before the King : the Umrahs coveting 



* Vide Appendix A. 
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that their horsemen should, appear gallant, advantageously 
decked with extraordinary garments, and their horses trapped 
with iron, and harnessed with I know not how many different 
and odd fashions. 

" Feats of arms are exhibited by the younger lords ; and 
the amusements come to an end. Meantime all these diver- 
tisements are nothing but an interlude of serious affairs ; for 
as I have said, the King omits not to make a muster of his 
cavalry, and well to view them himself. We have seen that 
the war being ended, there is not one cavalier, nor any other 
soldier, but he bath seen him and examined him, either to 
increase his pay, or to lessen it, or quite to cashier him. Be- 
sides it is seen every day, that he commands the petitions, 
which are showed him afar off in the crowd of the. people, to 
be brought to him and to be read : ordering the parties con- 
cerned to approach, and examining them and often causing 
justice to- be done them immediately, although he hath the 
AddUt-kdndg, the Chamber of Justice, where he, ordinarily, is 
present once ft week, attended by his two first Kddy$, or 
Chief Justices : and though also at one other time in the week 
he hath the patience to hear in private, for the space of two 
hours, ten persons of the common people, whom a good and 
rich old man presents to him. Whence it appears (to note 
that by the bj) that those Kings, how barbarous soever 
esteemed by us, do yet constantly remember that they owe 
justice to their subjects.** 

Passing from the Am-Kh&s — a name given at that time 
both to the Dewan-im and to the space in front — the tra- 
veller proceeds to conduct us to what is now called the 
Dew&n-Khas, but which Bernier calls the GotelhkdnS* that 
is, the place to wash in. " But few are suffered to enter there ; 
neither is the court of it so great as that of the Am-Khds : 
but the hall is very handsome, spacious, painted and guilded, 
and its floor raised four or five foot high. There it is where 
the King; is seated in a chair, his Umr£hs standing round 
about him, and giveth a more particular audience to his 
Officers, receiveth their Accompts, and treateth of the most 
important affairs of state. All the Umrahs are obliged to be 
without, fail every evening at this assembly, as in the morning 
at the Am-Kh&t ; else something is retrenched of their pay. 

The great gateway of the Naubatkhdnd, or " Music-house,** 
opened, as we have seen, on the Diwdn-i-Am, which (as at 

• It appears from contemporary writers that this was the name 
usually given to the more private apartments in a Mogul palace. 
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Agra)' formed the main frontage of tbe Palace. Like that of 
Agra, it is, on three sides, an open stone tabernacle, raised 
on slender shafts and wavy arches, of which the red stone 
surface (now bare) was once covered with ornamental plaster. 
And the fourth side (towards the private apartments) is, as at 
Agra, a wall. In the midst of this, and raised about ten feet 
from the floor, was Bernier's " window " containing the throne 
reached from behind by a staircase leading from the private 
apartments, to be more particularly described presently. This 
throne was placed in a sort of alcove, the front of which was 
covered over with a kind of baldochino or pavilion in white 
marble with gilt mouldings: the back and sides of the above 
were inlaid somewhat in the fashion of the buildings of Shah- 
jahan at Agra, but the inlay on the buck wall was originally 
remarkable for the introduction, at certain distances, of 
frames containing pictures of birds and animals, and of fruits 
and flowers, treated with an attempt at realism, in no degree 
resembling the usual art-practice of the Massalmans, and more 
like Italian pietra dura. The description that follows is front 
Beresford's Delhi, a work published just before the mutiny 
by the then manager of the Dehli Bank, who was one of the 
victims to popular fury on that melancholy occasion : 

44 It is a large hall, . open at three sides, and supported by. 
rows of red sandstone pillars, formerly adorned with gilding 
and stucco work. In the wall at the back is a staircase that 
leads up to the throne, which is raised about ten feet from the 
ground, and is covered by a canopy supported on, four pillars 
of white marble, the whole being curiously inlaid with mosaic 
work ; behind the throne is a doorway by which the Emperor 
entered from his private apartments. The whole of the wall 
behind the throne is covered with mosaic paintings, in pre- 
cious stones of the most beautiful flowers, fruits, birds, and 
beasts of Hindustan. Most of them are represented iu a 
very natural manner. They were executed by Austin de 
Bordeaux,* who, after defrauding several of the Princes of 
Europe by means of false gems which he fabricated with great 
skill, sought refuge at the Court of Shah Jehan, where he 
made his fortune, and was in high favour with the Emperor. 
In front of the throne, and slightly raised above the floor of 
the hall, is a large slab of white marble, which was formerly 
richly inlaid with mosaic works, of which the traces only now 
remain.'*— Beresford's Delhi, 1856. 

• Information about this artist will be found in the work on Agra 
already referred to [Vide especially, p. 122, for Bernier's description of 
ihe Moghul Court] - " . 

B 
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A native artist has done his best to restore this work in lac ; 
but the figure of the old French designer, "a long-haired 
Orpheus fiddling among the animals/* is no longer to be 
observed. It* was the representation of a beardless youth, 
with flowing yellow locks, seated upon a rock beneath a tree 
with a leopard, a hare, and. a lion crouching at his feet— all in 
the Italian taste of the day. It is said that these pieces of 
inlay were plundered by a military officer at the siege in 1857, 
and made up into tables, etc., by him. These he afterwards 
sold to the Home Government for £500. The inlaid portrait 
of Austin de Bordeaux is now in the Museum of the India 
Office in London. » 

Proceeding towards the left, the Hall of Special Audience, 

or House of Lords, is reached ; a smaller ball, in echelon, to 

the first, raised on a marble esttade^ about four feet high, with 

a small but chastely carved balustrade of perforated marble 

on the front side. The columns of this, the finest hall of its 

kind in India, are inlaid, below with precious stones in floral 

% designs, the upper sections, as well as the ceiling and cornices, 

\ being very tastefully gilt. In an old work taken from Man- 

5 delslo, Thevenot, and other travellers, it is thus described : — 

\ u Two and thirty marble columns sustain as many arches; 

and these columns are about four feet square with their base 

* and mouldings. When the Emperor/Cba Jehan caused that 
hall to be built, he ordered that it should be all enriched with 

' % the finest work of inlaid jewels, like the great diike's chapel 
> in Italy."* " But when they had made the trial on some 
1 column to the height of two or three feet, they saw it would 

* be impossible, to find a number of jewels sufficient to execute 
such a grand design, and that the expense would amount to 

immense sums.' They were therefore obliged to abandon 
ihat project.** Then follows a description of the famous 
Peacock Throne, valued by Tavernier (himself a jeweller) at 
" two hundred millions of livres.** A better description is 
ihat extracted below from Beresford's Delhi,. The white 
marble platform on which this extraordinary piece of extra- 
vagance rested is still in the hall ; and on the cornices at. each 
end is still to be decyphered the famous inscription, in the 
most beautiful flowing Persian characters, raised and gilt, 
" Agar furduse baru-i-zamin ast, hamin ast, hamin ast, hamin 
a$*"— familiar to readers of Lalla Roohh as — " If there be an 
elysium on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this.** 

. * The Medicean Chapel at Florence, vide Agra Handbook, Appendix 
A,— "Stone Industries of Agra." 
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** In this hall was the famous Peacock Throne, so called 
from its haying the figures of two peacocks standing behind 
k, their tails being expanded, and the whole so inlaid with 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other precious stones 
of appropriate colours as to represent life. The throne itself 
was six- feet long by four feet broad ; it stood on six massive 
feet, which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It was surmounted by a 
canopy of gold, supported by twelve pillars, all richly embla- 
zoned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls ornamented the 
borders of the canopy. Between the two peacocks stood the 
figure of a parrot of the ordinary size, said to have been 
carved out of a single emerald (?). On either side of the 
throne stood an umbrella, one of the oriental emblems of 
royalty ; they were formed of crimson velvet, richly embroider- 
ed and fringed with pearls,:— the handles were eight feet high, 
of solid gold, and studded with diamonds. The cost of this 
superb work of art has been variously stated at sums varying 
from one to six millions of pounds sterling. It was planned 
and executed under the supervision of Austin de Bordeaux, 
already^mentioned as the artist who executed the mosaic work 
in the Am-khas." — Beresfor<fs Delhi. 

There is nothing left now of the Peacock Throne, but there 
used to be a model of it in the Imambara at Lucknow, which, 
lil^e so much else that was curious and valuable, perished in the 
troubles of Fifty-seven. It would appear that this costly 
piece of ostentation, valued by the jeweller Tavernier at so 
Inrge a sum, was not remarkable for grace of design ; being 
merely a sort of large four-post, bed, with two peacocks and a 
parrot perched upon the tester, but all of gems and gold. 
- The ceiling of the Dewan Klias, in which this throne stood, 
was plated with solid silver. But the throne itself was broken 
up and plundered by Nadir Shah in 1 739, and the plating 
torn down by the Mahrattas in 1760, when they occupied the 
city for a few months prior to their frightful slaughter by the 
Affghans at Panipat.* 

Turning to the left we enter the Hammam, or Turkish Bath, 
once beautifully inlaid, and now very creditably restored. At 
the back is the royal Mosque, an elegant structure of white 
marble, smaller than that in the Agra Palace, but more orna- 
mented. On the opposite, or south side of the Dew&n-i-Khas, 
some of the buildings have been removed (though their founda- 
tions can still be traced). But the Khds Mahal and Rang 

• Vide Keene's Fall of the Mogkvl Empire, p. 61. 
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Mahal still remain, and suffice to show the sumptuous, though 
not extensive, style of Sbahjahan's private life.. In the middle 
of the tracery screen between the Dew&n-i-Kbas and the 
private rooms is the symbol of a pair of scales in colours and , 
gold. The Khds Mahal is an exquisite suite of apartments, - 
resembling in style the rooms now occupied by the Museum 
of the Archaeological Society at Agra, but with a greater 
display of wall-painting and decoration than those rooms ever 
boasted. The name is given to the rooms contained in the 
Samman Bnrj, or "Jasmine Bastion," devoted to- the 
Monarchy retirement : and all are a marvel of white marble 
with floral colouring. The Jiang Mahal beyond is now used 
as a Mess-house. 'All the cupolas of this suite were former- 
ly covered with gilt copper.' . 

Between the palace and the bridge is an older fort, the 
Snlimgarh, built by the son of Sher Shah, the interrex of 
Humayun, and only now noticeable as being the Only building 
of importance in that neighbourhood before the site was 
selected by Shabjahan. This small fort is not possessed of 
much beauty or interest ; but is curious as having been used 
as the * Tower* or state-prison of the Moghuls. The island 
on which it stands was connected with the shore by a bridge 
of five arches by Jabangir— one of the few things he ever did 
for Dehli. / . 

The palace of Sbabjabanabad, in the short space of its 
existence, has witnessed many startling scenes, mostly tragic. 
Here, in 1716, the Scottish Surgeon, who cured the Emperor 
Farrokh Siyar on the eve of his marriage, was rewarded by 
that permission for his employers to establish a factory, and to 
maintain a territory of thirty-eight towns on the Banks of the 
Hooghly, which "was the foundation of the "Presidency of 
Fort William,*' and all that has since sprung therefrom,- 
Gabriel Hamilton was thus the homme nicexsaire of. the- 
British Indian Empire. Here, on the 31st March, 1739, the 
degenerate Mahamad Shah entered the Throne-room with the, 
fearful Nadir Shah of Persia, and sipped bis coffee on the. 
Peacock Throne. Next day the invaders massacred the 
citizens before *' the dark and terrible eye " of their leader as. 
he looked on from the roof of Roshun-ud-dowlah's Mosque.; 

'The Peacock Throne was then broken up; and Nadir f 
returned: to Persia with plunder valued at eighty millions: 
sterling in the value of the day. Less than ten years after 
the Abdali Chief of Cabul, Ahmad Khan, repeated the. 
cruel lesson, and despoiled the Palace of much of its remain- 
ing wealtbV- In 1759 the work was completed by the Mah- 
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rattas, under Sad&sheo R4o Bhao, marching to their ruin at 
Panipat; when, as before mentioned, the plating was torn 
down from the ceiling of the Throne-room. In 1788 the 
sanctity of the imperial halls was further violated by the 
•cannon-shot of GhoI&mKadir, and shortly after by his actual 
preseuce. Here lie lay and smoked bis hukdh on the faded 
substitute of the Peacock Throne ; and here he, with his own 
hands, shared in the torture of the royal family and the blind- 
ing of the h el pies* old Emperor Shah Alum. Here on the 
15th September, 1803, as the sun was setting, the long caval- 
cade of Lake defiled into the Am-Khas, where the blinded 
chief of the house of Timur was found " seated under a small 
tattered canopy, the remnant of his lloyal State, with every 
external appearance of the misery of bid condition." And 
lastly, here, in May, 1857, the last representative of the 
Great Moghuls, a not unwilling tool in the hands of the Com- 

{>nny*s mutinous soldiery, consented to the butchery of help- 
ess women and children. 

The original ground-plan of the Palace, beginning from 
the northward, embraced (1) the Burj-i'Shamdli, a raised 
pavilion of white marble, containing the marble bath inlaid 
with precious stones ; (*2) the waterworks and garden ; (3) 
the Dewdn-Khds, already described, opening out of the pri- 
vate apartments reserved for the Emperors own use, all 
richly incrusted with patterns and inscriptions; (4) the block 
of residences called lmtidz Mahal, once splendid with gilding 
and pietra dura, enclosing a garden about 300 feet square, 
with abundant fountains; (5) west of this stood the Dewdn- 
Am, still extant in much of its original beauty of carved 
sandstone and decorated marble ; this formed the public 
facade of the Palace, opening, as before stated, on the Nau- 
IxiMdnd, or music-gate, and forming a sort of aula regis 
for the disposal of business in the sight of the public. For 
an account of the inner life of the Palace in the last days of the 
<kmrt, see Mr. Parkes's Wanderings of a Pilgrim (Richardson, 
London, 1850). A curious book with much miscellaneous 
information, trustworthy whenever it is direct. yr 

Fergusson, who saw these things before the mutiny, says :— 
44 Its principal entrance is from the Chindni Ghouk, a splendid 
wide street, nearly a mile long, planted with two rows of trees 
and with a canal* of water flowing down its centre. Entering 
within the deeply-recessed portal you find yourself beneath 
the roof a vaulted hall, similar in plan to a Gothic Cathedral, 


^ ^ «■■■■■■■■•■«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

• This canal has been since covered in with masonry. 
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many of which it excels in dimensions. In the centre it is 
crossed' by another, hall at right angles, leading to the lateral 
Courts, and at the upper end is the great Court of the Palace 
.< . . . the whole forms perhaps the most noble entrance to a 
Palace known to exist anywhere." After describing briefly 
the two halls, on" the second of which he bestows warm com* 
mendation, 'the writer proceeds :—•' To the left are the 
gardens laid out in the formal style of the East ; and the little 
golden Mosque, an elaborate and beautiful piece of art, but 
far too small for such a Palace . . . .on the other side is the 
, harem Court, to which no European is admitted ... .Along 
the river front, as at Agra, are a number of marble pavilions, 
generally octagon',- covered with gilded domes, some of them of 
great beauty." -So it was in 1857. But since the -mutiny 
most of these buildings hare been swept away, or immured in 
British military constructions. 

it**** /> ■ (o " •— ft****, **?■ 

fT* // JAMA MASJID. 

The great Mosque of Shihjah&n is the next object that 
demands the attention of the visitor./ The following is the 
just and picturesque description of Rentier : — 

" The great Mosqve, seen afar oft in the midst of the town, 
standing upon a rock, flatted to build upon, and to' make 
round about a large place for four long and fair streets to end 
upon, and answering to the four sides of the Mosquee, viz., one 
to the principal gate, or frontispiece, another behind that, and 
the two others to the two gates that are in the middle, of the 
two remaining sides. To come to the gates, there are twenty- 
five or thirty steps of fair and large stones going round about, 
except the ; back-part, which is covered with .other great 
quarry -stones to cover the unevenness of the cut rock ; which 
contributes much to make this fabrick make a shew. The 
three entries are stately; there is nothing but marble, and 
their large gates are covered with copper plates exceedingly 
well wrought. Above the principal gate, which is much 
statelier than the two others, there are many small turrets of 
. .white marble as well without as within; that in the middle 
is much bigger and higher than the two others. All the rest 
of the Mosquee, I mean from these three domes unto the great 
gate,, is. wit bout covering, because of the heat of the country; 
and the whole pavement is of large squares of marble. I 
grant willingly that this structure is not according to the 
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rules and orders of Architecture, which we esteem is indis- 
pensably to be . followed ; yet I observe nothing in it that 
offends the eye ; but rather find all to be well contrived, and 
well proportioned.** 

As for the uses of this magnificent temple, take the follow- 
ing farther extract : — 

. " This Mosquee it is to which the King repaireth every 
Friday (which is the Sunday of the Mahametans) to pay bis 
devotion. Before he goes out of the fortress, the streets he is 
to pass are. constantly watered, because of the heat and dust. 
Two or three hundred musquetiers are to stand and make a 
lane. about the gate of the fortress, and as many more on the 
sides of a great street that ends at the Mosquee. The King 
is followed by a body of Umrahs, some of .which are on horse- 
back, some in a Pdlekey. Among these Umrahs there are many 
Mdn-*ebdars and mace-bearers, such as I have before spoken 
of. And though this be not that splendid and magnificent 
procession, or rather mascarade of the Grand Seignior (1 have 
no proper name for it), nor the warlike order of our Kings, it 
beiug altogether of another fashion, yet for all that there is 
something great and royal in it/ 1 

The following is Beresford's account : — 

"It has three entrances by handsome gateways of red sand- 
stone, which are approached by magnificent flights of steps of 
the same material. The principal gateway is to the east side, 
and is much longer and handsomer than those on the north 
and. south. They all lead into a large quadrangle paved with 
fine large sandstones, in the centre of which is a marble reser- 
voir of water. On the west side of the square stands the 
Mosque itself, which is of an oblong form, 201 feet in length 
and 120 feet broad, and surmounted by three superb cupolas 
of white marble crowned with culices, or spires of copper 
richly gilt. The front of the building is partly faced with 
white marble, and along the cornice are the compartments, 
each ten feet long and two and -a- half feet broad, which are 
inlaid with black marble inscriptions in the Niski character. 
The interior is paved throughout with slabs of white marble 
three feet long by one and-a-half broad, each decorated with 
a black border, which gives it an extremely beautiful appear- 
ance. Part of the inner wall is also faced with plain white 
marble. Near the kibla, or that part which indicates the 
direction of the city of Mecca, is a handsome Taq, or niche 
adorned with a profusion of rich friezework, and though 
joined in several places, appears to have been cut ont of a 



solid block of white marble four feet high and six feet in 
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length. The Mosque is flanked by two minarets ISO feet 
high, composed of white marble and red sandstone placed 
vertically in alternate stripes, and access is obtained to the 
top of them by flights of narrow steps of red sandstone in the 
interior; at about equal distance there are three projecting 
galleries, and they are crowned with light pavilions of white 
marble. . . . Three sides of the terrace, on which this magui- 
.ficent edifice stands, are enclosed by a colonnade of sand- 
stone, -and each corner is ornamented by octagonal pavilions 
of white marble ; the supporting columns being of red Band- 
stone. In the quadrangle at the " north-east and south-east 
are low pillars, on the top of which are fixed marble slabs, on 
one of which* is engraved the Eastern Hemisphere, on* the 
other there are marked certain hour lines ; each nas an upright 
iron spike or gnomon, and the shadows shown by the* snn 
indicate to the faithful the time of prayer.** — BeresfortTs 
Delhi, 1856. 

This Mosque is a fine specimen of the architecture of Shah- 
jahan. Like the Mosque in the Agra Tripolya, it has a cen- 
tral dome and two side domes; but it differs from the Agra 
building, not merely in the vast extent of its quadrangle and 
the cloisters open to the outside, but also in form and colour. 
The domes are of pure marble ; and, instead of rising at once 
from the roof-line, are placed upon drums, out of which they 
imerge in a curve that almost resembles that of a balloon. It 
was begun in 1644, just seven years later than the Agra 
Mosque; and it shows signs of the turning-point for the 
worse which about that time occurs in Hindustani art.* It is 
said to have employed a daily average of 5,000 workmen for a 
period of six years, but it was not finally completed till A.D. 
1658, the same year that witnessed the deposition of its 
founder the Emperor Shahjahan. It stands on a rocky emi- 
nence less than a hundred yards to the westward of the Palace 
Gate ; and in later days this short pilgrimage formed the limit 
of the extramural movements of the once " Great Moghnl.** 
Hither, on the Eed, the King of Dehli came in faded pomp, 
and here the sacrifice of Abraham was reproduced by a camel 
which was slaughtered by the hands of Royalty— here on a 
Friday in September 1857 was read the last Litany for the 
house of Timur. 

In conclusion, it may be added that Fergwson (Hist. 
Arekit. 77, 688) takes this Mosque as a type of the religious 
building of the age, and adds that in all such the eastern gate 

• Vid* Agra, p. 18. 
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will be found more splendid than those to the north and south, 
the western extremity being necessarily occupied by the por- 
tion expressly set apart for prayer and preaching, and backed 
by the Afihrdb or recess looking to Mecca. He says further, 
" the whole forms a group intelligible at the first glance, and, 
as an architectural object, possesses a variety of outline and 
play of light and shade which few buildings can equal." 



THE CITY. 

The following brief sketch of the City and its contents 
has .been chiefly borrowed from Captain Harcourt: — 

u The circuit of the walls of the City i* five and-a-half 
miles : of 'the citadel and palace one and-a-half miles. The 
latter has two entrances, called respectively the Lahore and 
the Dehli Gates. 

" The City has ten as below : — 

1. — The Calcutta Gate to the N. £., close to the Palace : 

this leads to the Railway. 
2. — The Cashmere Gate to the N., by the Church and 

Katcherry. 
3.— The Moree Gate to the K. 

4. — The Cabul Gate to the W., facing the Sndder Bazaar. 
5. — The Lahore Gate to the \V., faces the Sudder Bazaar, 

and is the exit from the Chandni Chouk. 
6.— The Farash Khan a Gate to the S. W. 
7.— The Ajmere Gate to the S. W. 
8.— The Tarkoman Gate to the S. 
9.— The Dehli Gate to the S. 
10.— Raj Ghat to the E., facing the River. 
" Entering by the Cashmere Gate, the road to the extreme 
right leads to the Dehli and Punjab Railway Terminus, on the 
Hamilton Road. By the road to the left, which may be called 
the main road of Dehli, the visitor passes the Law Courts and 
the Church built by Colonel Skinner. Further on he will 
remark the Government Dehli College, a building with a 
lofty pillared verandnh. Beyond is the Magazine, now used 
as Dak Bungalow, Post Office, and Telegraph Office, a por- 
tion of which was blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby in 
the outbreak of 1857, to prevent its contents falling into the 
bands of the rebels. 

" The old Cemetery of Dehli comes next. Then, passing 
under the Railway Bridge, the visitor debouches on the 
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Queen's Road, « spacious roadway running parallel with the 
line of Railway from the Calcutta Gate of the City to the 
MoreeGate, both of which have been dismantled. On his 
immediate right is St. Mary's Catholic Church. Then the 
Queen's Sarai, a- huge structure, with mn imposing frontage 
built by the Municipal Committee, at a cost of Rs. 1,00,570, 
for the accommodation of Native and European travellers. 
Next is the entrance to the Queen's Gardens, and further on 
the Ernst India Railway Terminus. On the left outside angle 
formed by the level crossing of the Railway Hue with the 
Queen's Road, is St. Stephen's Church, belonging to the 
8.' P. G. I. Mission. In advance of this — 5C0 yards— is the 
Moree Gate. As the visitor debouches from the Railway 
Bridge (called Lothian Bridge), the lofty walls of the Palace 
will be seen on his left. If this road is still followed up, it 
will lead through the Faiz Bazaar to the Deli I i Gate, through 
which the corpses of the sons of the ex-Emperor Bahadur 
Shah were brought back after the Princes had been shot dead 
.by flodson, just subsequent to the complete evacuation of 
the City by the mutineers in 1857. This part of the town is 
termed Duriowgnnge, where are the lines of a Native Infan- 
try Regiment, and the houses of many European residents. 

"The celebrated Cbandni Chouk is no longer what it 
was. Its glories have ceased, and it -is unlikely that the 
scenes of gaudy pomp once there enacted will ever again meet 
the ere. 

" The shops are probably as brave in outward sltow as they 
ever were, but the moving throng of richly-dressed nobles 
riding on caprisoned horses, lounging on their elephants, or 
borne along in parti* colored palankeens, have passed away 
for ever. 

** The Dehli Institute in the Cbandni Chouk will well repay 
i visit It Is one of the largest buildings in the European 
style of architecture in this part of India, and is a great orna- 
ment to the City. It contains the Station Library, Museum 
Municipal Office, Darbar-room, and Rooms for social reunions. 
This structure was erected at the expense of the Municipal 
Committee at a cost of Rs. 1,35,457. 

" Facing the Dehli Institute, on the Ch4ndni Chouk side, 
is a handsome and well-finished Clock Tower with four faces, 
and a chime of five bells. The City is indebted for this use- 
ful, as well as ornamental, structure also to the Municipal 
Committee, at a cost of Rs. 25,500. It is 128 feet above the 
ground. 

" The visitor should by no means fail to drive round the 
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Queen's Gardens, which are very tastefully laid out in the 
English style. Opposite the Institute, with which the Gar- 
dens are connected, is the Band Stand. A branch of Alt 
Mardan's Canal passes through the Gardens. 

" If time can be given, a pleasant drive may be had by 
leaving the City at the Cashmere Gate, and turning sharp to 
the left, following up the circular road which goes close to 
the wall? ; and passing the Moree, Cabul, Lahore, Far&sh 
KMni, Ajniere, and Tarkoman Gates, entrance to the City 
can be again made at the Dehli Gate. The road from this 
last Gate leads to Firoz Shah's Lat, the Fort of Purana Killa, 
Humayun*s Tomb, &c. The road to the Kutab leaves the 
circular road just aborit the Lahore Gate." 

Outside the Cashmere Gate is the new- Cemetery, where lie 
the mortal remains of John Nicholson, a great soldier, and a 
man with a great career, apparently, before him: he fell in 
the attack on Dehli, being mortally wounded in leading the 
ptormers along the inside of the ramparts on the 14th of 
September, 1857.* 

Near the Jama Masjid, up several intricate lanes, will be . 
found a modern Jain Temple, which contains some handsome 
carving, and is considered a curiosity by some travellers. 
This building can be visited between 4 and 5p.m. In the 
Chandni Chouk is the Mosque of Roshun-ud-dowlah, from 
the terrace of which the terrible Nadir witnessed the slaugh- 
ter of the inhabitants of Dehli in 1732; hard by is the 
Kotic&li, or Chief Police Station, where Hodson exposed the 
bodies of the Princes whom he slew in 1857. Every spot 
around seems marked in blood in this home of Imperial 
Tragedy, happily at peace now. 



KALAN MASJID. 

Last in the list of objects for the first day is the Jfrf/i, 
more properly Kaldn Masjid. This, says Harcourt, is only 
interesting to antiquarians: nevertheless — since there may be 
some of that clnss among the visitors to our antiquities — all 
that is known of this ancient building must here be told. . 

Situate in the south of the modern town, near the Gate 
called Turkm&n, it originally formed part of the City of 
Firozabad— to be described presently. It was finished, as 
recorded in an inscription on its walls, A.D. 1386 (temp. 

• Vide infra, p. 61. 
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(called after the God Indra).* This was one of the five tracts 
belonging to the five Panda brothers, which were claimed by 
their leader as the price of peace. The Kuru Monarch 
Duryodhau replying that he should have no territory, not so 
much as could be covered by the point of a needle, the Par\du 
leader and the other four brothers marched against the King, 
and overthrew him in the famous field of Kuruchet, not far from 
the Prastha called P&nipat, where the temporary fate of India 
has been decided three seveial times in subsequent days. 
Cunningham gives reasons for dating these transactions about 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.C., thus making Dehli 
contemporaneous with Nineveh and the JSxodus. In those 
days the river flowed about a mile to the westward of its 
present bed, its course being almost coincident with that * 
of the present road. The first place of interest is the! 
Kotild of Firoz Shah Toghlak (1351—88^) with the stone-j 
pillar. This is a Buddhist remain, brought down from the]/ 
sub- Himalayan country, where the contemporaries of 
Antiochus and Ptolemy had one of their chief seats, and has 
now for ages stood upon the top of a three-storied structure,; 
where it still is. ' When Finch was here, it had on its top 
a globe, surmounted with a crescent — the form of pinnacle 
so common in Indian buildings, and, as was usual, gilt. 
Hence its name of ftlindrd-i-Zurin, "golden pillar" (tide J 1 
Appendix B). " The golden pillar" is a single shaft of palely 
pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches in length, of which 
the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very 
high polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. The 
older inscriptions (for which the pillar was originally erected) 
comprise the well-known edits of Asoka, which were promul- 
gated in the middle of the third century B.C. in the ancient 
Paii, or spoken language of the day [a vernacular Sanscrit 
of Buddhist times', and now the sacred language of some 
Buddhist countries]. " The inscription ends with a short 
sentence, in which King Asoka directs the setting up of 
monoliths in different parts of his Kingdom/' — (Cunningham.) 
This pillar is covered with inscriptions dating from the 
reign of Asoka in the third century before Christ; the names 
of the contemporaneous Greek sovereigns furnish almost 
the only certain date in early Indian History (vide Appen- 



' • " Indraprastba," or as corrupted in modern speech, Indraput 
The latter name, however, is more specially used, now-a-days, to 
indicate the city of Humayun (also called Dinpanah) to be found 
described a little farther on (p. 31). 
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. dix C). A similar pillar was put up at the N . W. part of this 
same City of Firoz, in his hunting Palace, where Hindu* ' 
Rao's house now stands. The inscriptions, as far as they 
can be traced, are mere duplicates of the first named. .- 

The City of Firoz was upwards of six miles in length by two 
in average breadth, if it took in the Khushak Shikdr on the 
ridge! But Cunningham considers it improbable that the 
whole of this space was occupied. Its population is estimat- 
ed by him to have been about 150,000, about that of modern 
Agra.* 

The Palace of Firoz, the remains of which surround the 
Kotildy formed the nucleus or citadel of this extensive space, 
but its exact dimensions cannot now be traced. The 
remarks on the Kaldn Matjid are illustrative of the 
style that prevailed in the day when Firozabad was built, 
and which probably characterised this Palace, the second or 
middle Pathan school. Its origin is thus described by 
Fergusson: 

41 After sustaining a defeat in 1191, Sbahab-ud-din (Ghori) 
entered India in 1198, when he attacked and defeated Pirthee 
Raj of Dehli. Next year he conquered Canouj, and founded 
the Path&n empire of India, at the head of which he died 
in 1206. In this portion of his dominion he was succeeded 
by Kutub-ud-din Aibuk,, a Turkman,' who had risen from 
slavery to command the army in India. He and his successor 
Altumsh introduced Pathan architecture ; their principal 
works were in the old Hindu cities at the Kutub. fn\its 
first period the style was characterised by all the richness 
which Hindu elaboration could bestow ; in the second, by 
a stern simplicity and grandeur much more appropriate, 
according to our ideas, to the spirit of the people ; arid' 
during the latter part of its existence, by return to the 
elaborateness of the past, but at this period every detail 
was fitted to its place and purpose.- We forget the Hindn 
[workman] except in his delicacy, and we recognize one of 
the completed architectural styles of the world." — Hist. 
Archit, pp. 645-646. 

Before leaving Firozabad, the traveller may be glad to J>e 
reminded of an interest of later days attaching to it. . Among- 
the ruins of Firoz's Palace it was that the imbecile Emperor 
Alamgirll. was decoyed to his murder in 1759. The water, 
was then high, and the poor Prince*s headless trunk was flung 
from a window and exposed upon the bank. 



* But vide infra, p. 66. 
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Though not in this neighbourhood, the Kaddam Sharif 'or 
Fdrdsh Khdnd may be here mentioned, as showing the extent 
to which Firozabad stretched in one direction. It is a forti- 
fied enclosure of the time of Firoz Shah, not far from the 
Lahore Gate of Sbabjahan4bad, and has externally much of the 
not ungrateful strength that marks the stone-mason's work of 
that era. The inner enclosure is a Dargdh, or shrine of stone 
thickly coated with lime, and containing a low-pillared cham- 
ber in which is the tomb of Fatten Shah, the King's son, who 
died in his father's lifetime, A. D. 1374 and who was buried 
under an impression of the Prophet's foot brought from 
Mecca by his tutor Makdhum Jahana. (Such at least is the 
local tradition.) The chamber, like the cloisters by which- it 
is flanked, is supported upon square pillars with brackets, 
looking as if they had been taken from a Hindu temple. One 
of Firoz's masonry tanks is close outside, but is rapidly falling 
iuto decay. 



INDRAPAT. 

Following the old bank the road passes between the Ldl 
Darwdzd and the Purdnd Killd, to which the name of 
Indrdpat (corruption of lndraprastha) is now especially 
restricted by the people, and which was once known by the 
name of Dinpana^ or " Asylum of the Faith. 1 * The Ldl 
Darwdzd, " this fine and massive gateway " (Cunningham), 
is a well-preserved specimen of the third period of the style 
of architecture to which the last remarks refer, and was the 
CabulGate of Sher Shah's City. The Fort on the opposite 
side was the citadel and Palace whence Humayun was 
expelled by Sher Shall, and to which he returned to die 
after his rival's death. - The Brentford of these two quarrel- 
some Kings extended from the Ldl Darwdzd to the south of 
Humayuu's tomb, and the circuit of the enceinte was about 
double that of Sbabjahanabad or modern Dehli. In January, 
1612, Finch entered it from the south, crossing the stream 
in front of Ajmere Gate by a bridge of eleven arches, known 
as " the Bard Pul" which is still in existence.* The citadel 

* William Finch, the merchant mariner, whose visit to Dehli lias 
been above referred to, and whose journal is abstracted in Purchas, 
Lib. iv. Ch. 4, did not^ of course, see Dehli as we know it His 
" Dely " was the city of Sher Shall and Humayun, and, with the 
exception of the last named monarch's Mausoleum (which he saw 
filled with his relics) was in almost as desolate a state as now. He 
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of'Humayun (called Shergarh and Shahgarhf during his 
exile) is but small. He appears to have begun the structure; 
as it now stauds, in 1533 A.D., but his rival, on his expulsion, 
strengthened and beautified it seven years later, the circuit 
of the walls is little more than a mile ; iu shape it is almost: 
rectangular. The interior is now filled up with native huts, 
pauperum tabernce ; but royal towers are not wanting; bt 
and the Killd Kond Mosque is the finest known specimen*/ 
of the third Pathan period, about 1540, just before this 
school of art was about to merge in the more ambitious electric 
style of the earlier Moghuls. The front is at once massive and 
elegant; consisting of a crenellated sky-line, with small pinna- 
cles at the comers, and a fine bold dome, of true structural 
outline, in the centre. This Mosque is wonderfully sharply 
carved, as well in the red-stone as in the marble ; and the effect 
is both broad and refined. It is entered by five arches, exhi- 
biting a slight tendency to the horse-shoe form, and thrown 
back from high and deeply- embayed {>ortals, of a similar shape, 
though larger size. All are ornamented with slate, marble, 
and coloured stone ; and the interior still preserves consider- 
able traces of enamelling. Fergusson (Hint. Archit, 655) 
thus describes the class to which this Mosque belongs: — 

"The facades of these Mosques became far more ornamental 
and more frequently encrusted with marbles, and always adorn- 
ed with sculpture of a rich and beautiful character ; the 
angles of the buildings were often ornamented with little 
kiosques, supported by four richly bracketed pillars, but never 

with minarets The call to prayer was made from the 

roof . . . The Pathans seem to have regarded the Minar. 
as the Italians viewed the Campanile, more as a symbol 
of power and of victory than as an adjunct to a house of 
worship." 

Hard by is the Sher Mandir or Muwlal, an octagonal 
building of three stories, said to have been used as a library, 
and bearing traces, of having been once decorated within 
with mural painting. It was from the top of this that the 
restored Humayun fell, having risen too suddenly after the 



tells as, I know not on what authority, that it was the Rheims of the 
Moghols ; " The Kings of India must here be crowned, or else 
they are held usurpers." He adds that " it is seated in a goodly 

flam, environed with goodly pleasant gardens and monuments, 
n those days the neighbourhood was " all inhabited by Googers." 
In the copy of Furchas that I have consulted, Finch does not 
snenk of u seven castles/* but of nine. So also de Last (vid$ the 
abstract translation by Prof. Lethbridge). 
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call to prayer from the adjacent Mosque. He appears to 
have fallen down one flight of the staircase,, and to have lain at 
the foot for some time stunned: on recovering bis senses he 
walked home, but the injuries were more serious than at first 
supposed, and proved fatal after a short illness, 26th January, 
lZ56.—Journ.A8. Soc., XL, 133. 



HUMAYUN'S TOMB. 

This. Emperor's Mausoleum is a mile or so south of the Fort. 
It was commenced by the deceased monarch's widow Haji 
Kegam ; and completed by his son and successor Akbar, who 
is said to have spent fifteen lakhs of rupees on it and sixteen 
years of labour. It is interesting as forming the first known 
example of the style of sepulchre afterwards to become so 
famous in the Taj of Agra, another conjugal monument nearly 
a century later in date. It is the earliest work of the Moghul 
periodj and presents some of the peculiarities by which that 
school is distinguished. Cunningham thus describes the 
building :— u The exterior form ... is a square with the 
corners cut off on an octagon with four long and four short 
faces, and each of the short faces forms one side of the four 
octagonal corner towers. In this tomb we first see towers 
attached to the four angles of the main building . . . they form 
an important innovation in the Mabammadan architecture of 
Northern India, which was gradually improved and developed, 
until it culminated in the graceful Minars of the Taj Mahal 
. '. . Another innovation observable in this tomb is the 
narrow-necked dome which was afterwards adopted in all the 
Moghul building8. n 

It must not be supposed from these concluding words 
that the dome of the Tomb is of the bulbous shape of those at 
the Taj or at Shahjahan's Mosque in Dehli. On the contrary, 
the termination of the hemisphere is marked by a firmly - 
moulded cornice, which gives this dome a bold and graceful 
curve that it would have been well had its successors under- 
stood and maintained. This dome has been estimated 
to be three-fourths the size of that of St Paul's, London. 
Nevertheless in its large marble dome and side kiosques, 
its majestic portals, and storeyed openings, its lofty plinth 
with doorways, this building is clearly the forerunner 
of the Taj. Instead, however, of the unmixed and un- 
sullied material which renders the later edifice so unique , 
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the basement of this tomb largely employs stone, though 
white marble forms the facing of the domes and the decora- 
tion of the lower, structure. The side chambers contain the 
tombs of many of the house of Timor, and on the platform is 
that of the luckless Dara Shekoh, eldest son of Shahjahan, 
slain by the bigoted usurper Aurungzeb (his younger brother) 
in 1659. The central hall is famous in modern tunes as the 
temporary retreat of the Royal Family, and in September, 
1857, for the bold conduct of Major Hodson and Lieutenant 
Macdowell, who, attended only by a few native troopers, en- 
tered the enclosure and took out the sons of the ex -King 
Bahadur Shah, whom Hodson executed with his own hand the 
same day. 

The following remarks are by a well-infrrmed writer in 
India* Public Opinion : — 

** When Humayun died, Akbar, a child of thirteen, was at 
Lahore ; the funeral must have been conducted under the 
direction of Haji Begum, whose relation to her husband was 
that of a companion, as well as of an adviser. The Mauso* 
leum was commenced by Haji Begum, but it was finished 
by Akbar at a cost of fifteen lacs of rupees, and is said to have 
occupied two hundred masons daily for sixteen years. The 
ashes of Humayun repose with those of Avti of his descendants 
who wore the crown of Dehli, and of eleven others who were 
the councillors, generals, and friends of Kings. Out of the 
eighteen marble tombs erected in this magnificent building, 
oiuy one gives the name of the honoured dead ; it was with 
considerable difficulty that we succeeded in identifying the 
grave of the unfortunate Dara, a Prince in whose history there 
is much that pnts us in mind of the military ardour of Rupert 
and the ill-fated popularity of Monmouth.** 

Opposite Humayun's tomb will be found some works of the 
later rathan and first Moghul styles. The earlier and larger 
is the Mosque of Esa Khan, about 1545 A.D , and it is worth 
a visit. Fifteen or sixteen years later was built the neighbour- 
ing tomb of A k bar's foster-father, murdered by Adbam Khan 
(vide infra, p. 53) ; and the traveller can see, by comparing 
' these two, what was the nature of the transition that took 
place at this epoch. 

Several small and very beautiful cemeteries remain to be 
visited before leaving this neighbourhood. 
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The enclosure to this cemetery is entered by an unimport- 
ant gateway. The first building, the Ckaursat Kambd (or 
" sixty-four pillars"), contains the tomb of Aziza Kokal Tash, 
the foster-brother of the great Akbaf, and several others of 
less interest. It is a marble hall with twenty-five small domes, 
and the pillars that support them from witbin form elegant 
groined arches. On all four sides is a carved screen of white 
marble. The building is a curious one, and a good specimen 
of the period of Akbar (the 1st Moghul). It seems to have 
been intended for a canopy to a family vault. 

Further on is an enclosure formed round the tomb of the 
great Aulia adventurer Shah Nizamudin, who served under the 
Emperor AI4-ud-din Khilji about the end of the thirteenth 
century. He is said by some to have been a sorcerer, by 
others, an assassin of the Secret Society of Khorasan. Slee- 
man was of opinion that he was the founder of Thuggism, as 
the Thugs profess a special reverence for his memory.* 

There is considerable ground for suspecting him of complicity 
in the death of the Emperor Toghlak Shah, 1325. He is said 
to have promised the son Empire, and to have foretold that the 
Emperor would never come to Dehli. And, when he heard 
of his nearing the Palace, he only remarked, u Hinoz Dilli dur 
<ut" (Dehli is still far). The heir-apparent received his father 
in a magnificent pavilion at itfgbanpur, which' had been 
erected for the occasion. Immediately on the Emperors 
entrance he was crushed by the fall of the roof. The son 
who thus succeeded became the notorious tyrant Mahammad 
Ibn Toghlak.f It appears, however, from Ibn Batata's narra- 
tive that Nizamudin was dead when these events occurred, 
although he is accused of having instigated the parricide at an 
earlier period. The saying about the distance from Dehli is 
there attributed to " the astrologers.*' It has since become 
proverbial, like the Scotch saying, " Ita a far cry to Loch Awe." 

The tomb has a very graceful appearance, and is surrounded 
by a verandah of white marble, while a pierced marble screen 
incloses the sarcophagus, which is always covered with a cloth. 
Round the grave-stone runs a carved wooden guard, and from 
the four corners rise stone pillars draped with cloth, which 
support an angular wooden frame-work, and which has some- 

• This man's history would probably reward careful inquiry. 

f Vide Appendix D. 
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thing of the appearance of a canopy .to a bed. Below ibis 
wooden canopy there is stretched a cloth of a green and red, 
much the worse for wear. The interior, of the tomb is covered 
with painted characters in Arabic, and at the head of the 
grave is a stand with a Kor&n: The marble screen is very richly 
cut, and the roof of the arcade-like verandah is finely paint- 
ed in a flower pattern*. 

The Moghiif dome is of the era of Akbar, and farther 
additious and improvements have been made since, which some- 
what impair the harmony of the work by blending different 
and somewhat remote styles. 
« Flanking this Mausoleum is the celebrated Jam&t Khdnd 
I Mosque, a fine specimen of the gloomy style that preceded the 
architecture of Firoz, and called here " the 2ud Fa than.** On 
t-'ue face is au inscription on a small plaque in the wall; the 
last Hue of which contains a chronogram yielding the date 
725H. (= 1326, vide Agra Handbook, Appendix.) 

Contemporary with this hero was the Poet Khusru, who now 
lies buried near him. " He moved .about where he pleased 
through the Palace of the Emperor Toghlak Shah 500 years 
»go, and sang extempore to his lyre, while the greatest and the 
fairest watched his lips to catch the expressions as they came 
warip from his sonL * His popular sougs are still the most 
]>opular, and he is one. of the favored few who live through 
ages in the every -day thoughts and feelings of many millions, 
while the crowned heads that patronised him in their brief day 
of pomp and power are forgotten or remembered merely as 
they happen to be connected with him." — General Sleemant 
Rambles, 

It is interesting to find that, though he was a man of no 
special sanctity, the squalid posterity of the neighbourhood 
still tend the Poe£g,0MMre. The lines on the headstone out- 
side the mortuary chamber coutain his nickname of " The 
Parrot," and the concluding double chronogram yields 725 U., 
the same date as that of the Jamdi Khdnd Mosque. 

In the same enclosure is the modern tomb of Mirza Jahangir. 
The tomb itself, raised some few feet from the ground, is 
entered by steps, and is enclosed in a beautiful carved marble 
screen, the sarcophagus being covered with a very artistic 
representation of leaves and flowers chiselled in marble. Mirza 
Jahangir was the son of Akbar II., and the tomb was built in 
A,D. 1832. Tho tomb of JdiftMfiiJJegum is also in the same 
I cemetery with the above ;~tue 8arcojuiaS!& is enclosed in a 
V marble screen. Jahanara Begum was the daughter of the 
Emperor SLahjaban, and sister to the unfortunate DaiaSbekho, 
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the heir-apparent to Shahjahan's throne, easily defeated and 
pnt to death by his younger brother, Aurungzeb, who deposed 
his father, and mounted the throne in his place. Jah anara 
was a famous beauty of whom the European traveller*!* uf those* 
days have many sad tales to tell. She refused to share the 
guilty glory of Aurungzeb's Court, and preferred to stay with 
her father in his captivity at Agra, Aurungzeb is suspected of 
having removed her to Dehli to murder . her. Tavernier saw, 
her removal from Agra (as he understood) by order of Aurung- 
zeb.' She was brought to Dehli by the tyrant, and she lived 
there for many years, surviving her sister, and not dying till 
A.D. 1681. On her tomb are these words, — a part of the 
inscription is said to have been written by herself: — " tiet no 
rich coverlet adorn my grave : this grass is the best covering 
for the tomb of the poor in spirit, the humble, the transitory 
Jahanara, the disciple of the holy men of Chist, the daughter 
of the Kmperor Shahjahan." It was for this Moghul Cordelia 
that Shahjahan built the Jama Masjid of Agra. J' The holy 
men of Chist " are the Fakirs of A j mere. One of whom in 
the preceding century had been Shekh Salim, the founder of 
Fathpur-Sikri. 

Still in the same enclosure is the tomb of the incompetent 
Mahnmmad Shah, Emperor from 1719 to 1748, whose last days 
on the Peacock Throne have been already glanced at in 
describing the Palace of Shahjahanabad. It was in this long 
and inglorious reign that the massacre of the citizens took 
place by order of Nadir Shah. 

Hard by is Nizamudin's Bauli, or well-house, similar to to 
many here and at Agra, and described in the first of this series. 
A cheap sensation is to be had by giving certain boys a few 
coppers to reward them for jumping into the water fees fore- 
most. 

. This special interest of this small cemetery is its containing 
specimens of carved and pierced marble work of five centuries 
ready for comparison. 



THE ROAD TO THE KUTAB. 

The tourist who pursues the instructions contained in the 
commencement of this Guide will return to Dehli (Shahjahana- 
bad) from his visit to the places last described, and set out 
again the next morning for the Kutab Min&r, a drive of about 
li miles, which is the Appian way of Dehli (as the Sikandra 
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road is of Agra), and has on either band more tombs than 
could be eitber visited or described to any useful purpose. 
We will suppose him to take this road in the early dawn, in 
order to save time for sight-seeing. He will nerhapa at first— 
if in winter— bate a somewhat cold drive, in the course of 
which he will pass on one hand the J an tar Mantor, on the 
other the Mausoleum of Sufdar Jang. In the former, he will 
see a " folly" of the last ceutury, in the shape of an observatory 
constructed for the Emperor Mahammad Shah, about 1730 A.D. 
by Jai Singh, Rajah of Jaipur, of which the following is a 
good description, taken from Beresford's Delhi:— "The largest 
of the buildings is an immense equatorial dial named by the 
Rajah the Semrat Yantar, or Prince of Dials : the dimensions 
of the gnomon being as follows *.— 

Length of hypothenuse 118*5 feet. 

„ „ base ... 104-0 „ 

„ „ perpendicular 56*75 „ 

" This is now much injured. At a short distance, nearly in 
front of the great dial, is another building in somewhat better 
preservation; it is also a suu-dial, or rather several dials 
combined in one building. In the centre is a staircase leading 
to the top, and its side walls form gnomons to concentric 
semicircles, having a certain inclination to the horizon, and 
they represent meridians removed by a certain angle from the 
meridian of the Observatory. The outer walls form gndmons 
to graduated quadrants, one to the east and the other to the 
west. A wall connects the four gnomons, and on its northern 
face is described a large quadrilateral semicircle for taking the 
altitudes of the celestial bodies. Lying east and west to the 
south of the great equatorial dial stand two circular buildings 
open at the top, and each baring a pillar in the centre : from the 
bottom of the pillar thirty horizontal radii of stone, gradually 
increasing in breadth till they recede from it, are built to the 
circular wall : each of these forms a sector of six degrees, 
and the corresponding spaces between the radii being of the 
same dimensions, make up the circle of 360 degrees. In the 
wall at the spaces between the radii and recesses, on either 
side of which are square holes at convenient distances, to 
enable the observer to climb to such heights as was necessary 
to read off the -observation, each of the recesses had two 
windows, or rather openings, many of which have been since 
built up. On the edge' of the recesses are marked the tan* 
gents of the degrees of the sun*s altitude, as shown by the 
shadow of the pillar, and numbered from 1 to 45 degrees. 
When the sun exceeds that height, the degrees- are marked on 
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the ' radii, ' numbered from the pillar in such a manner as to 
show the complement of. its altitude ; these degrees are sub- 
divided ' into minutes, but the opposite spaces in the walls 
have no sub-division, being merely divided into six parts of 
one degree each ; the shadow of the sun falling on either of 
the divisions show the sun's azimuth; in like manner lunar 
and stellar altitudes and azimuths may be observed. These 
two buildings, being exactly alike in all respects, were doubt- 
leas designed to correct errors by comparing the results of 
different Observations obtained at the same instant of time."— 
Beresford's Delhi, 1856. 

The monument of Safdar Jang is also a monument of the 
degradation which befel Moghul architecture in the century 
that followed the building of the Taj at Agra. On this 
subject the following remarks of Mr. Fergusson should be 
collated:— 

" With Aurangzeb the decline [of art] set in steadily and 
rapidly, . and before his death the art of the Moghuls had 
berahed. When that monarch* was residing at Aurangabad 
between the years 1650 — 1657, he lost his favourite daughter, 
and in honour of her memory ordered his architects to pro- 
duce an exact copy of his father's celebrated tomb, the Taj 
Mahal. They believed they were doing so, but the difference 
between the two monuments is startling."— Hist. Archit,, 
Jf., 687. 

The difference indeed must have been rather one of place 
than of time, for the Taj itself was not finished till 1648, nor 
the Moti Mnsjid of Agra till six years later. Still even those 
buildings show the commencement of decadence in some of 
their lines ; and when Safdar Jang died a hundred years 
later, the decay of taste was accomplished. This pretentious 
bnt somewhat unsuccessful effort is thus described in the 
Guide-book of Captain Harcourt : 

M The Mausoleum is situated in a garden enclosed on the 
four sides by a wall, at the comers of which are pavilions of 
red sandstone. On three sides of the garden, which may be 
over 800 yards square, there are apartments for visitors." 

The Mausoleum stands on a terrace ; beneath this, says 
Bere8ford in his book on Dehli (1856), "is a vault containing 
a grave of plain earth, covered with a cloth strewed daily 
with fresh flowers. In the centre of the first floor is a 
beautiful marble sarcophagus, elegantly carved and highly 
polished. The building is surmounted by a marble dome 

• He was not a Monarch then, bat Viceroy of the Decern.— H. G. K, 
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(this is now very much out of repair}, and as a Mausoleum 
is a u remarkable and majestic structure. It was erected by 
Nawab Shuja-u-donl&b, son of Safdar Jang.** Some of the 
details are graceful, especially the doming and ceiling of the 
various chambers. But the material employed on the decora- 
tion is plaster ; and the building generally shows an absence 
of industrious handiwork which makes it an . unfavourable 
contrast with the conscientious specimens of labour in the 
neighbourhood. 

Safdar Jang did not, perhaps, deserve a better monument. 
His lot was cast in villainously selfish times ; and the best 
that can be said for him is . that others were as bad as he. 
The nephew of the wily immigrant Sa&dat Khan— a Shiah 
adventurer from Khorasin, who oecame .Viceroy of Oudh, 
and Vazir of the Empire — Safdar Jang succeeded his uncle, 
sometimes in one capacity, sometimes in another. Oferthrown 
in Dehli politics by the bold and crafty Ghaziuddin (grandson 
of the old Turkman noble, who founded the dynasty of 
Hyderabad), Safdar Jang held aloof while the feeble Emperor 
Ahmad Shah rushed upon his fate. Before his disgrace he 
had occupied himself with endeavouring to introduce some- 
thing like administration into the distracted province of 
llohilkhand, from which he had expelled the former con- 
queror, a Pathan or Afghan, named An Mohamad. And now 
while the Court and Cabinet were torn by murderous intri- 
gues, Safdar Jang once more turned his attention to these 
neighbours of his, and tried, for purposes of his own, to sow 
strife amongst them. He died in 1754 before his machina- 
tions had taken any very active form ; but he bequeathed his 
policy to his son, in whose hands it bore well-known fruits — 
to him and to his English allies.* It should be added that 
Safddr Jang was only a title signifying u Piercer of Battle 
ranks," the real name of the statesman being Mansur Ali 
Khan. And his tomb has interest, both on account of the 
purt played by its occupant in the politics of the Moghul 
Empire in its decadence, and in virtue of its being the last 
grand effort of Moghul architecture. From Safdar Jang's 
tomb there is a cross road to that of Humayun, a distance, of 
three miles, on the left of which in the township of fibairpur 
and nearly opposite the gate of the first named Mausoleum, 
is a group of four tombs, and a Mosque, probably of the third 
Pathan period, which General Cunningham, thus describes : — 

"The northern group," says General Cnuningham in a 

• Vide Keene'e Moghul Empire. 
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letter to the Secretary of v the Local Fund Committee of 
Dehli, <( consisting of two octagonal tombs and a bridge of 
seven arches, is attributed by the natives to the time of the 
Lodi family ; the larger tomb, within a square, being assigned 
to Sekander Lodi, and I believe that this attribution is most 
probably correct. But the southern group, which consists of 
a Masjid and two square tombs, belongs, in my opinion, to an 
earlier period. I am led. to this conclusion by the style of the 
. building, which is quite distinct from that of the Lodi period*' 
(A.D. 1450 to A.D. 1526) as well " as from that of the Sayad 
dynasty H (A.D. 1414 to A.D. 1444). "If we may judge by 
the solitary' specimen of Sayad Mobarik's Tomb on the other 
band, the style of the Masjid agrees precisely with that of 
Feroz's great Mosque in Ferozabad (no longer existing) as 
described by Timour'a historians, as well as with that of 
another Masjid of Feroz which formerly existed at Depalpore, 
in the Panjab." 

General Cunningham, in his official report f the state of 
the buildings about Dehli, considers that "the Masjid 
attached to these buildings is the only existing specimen of 
the ornamented Mosque of the time of Feroz, which so mucH 
attracted the attention of Timour " Cor Tamerlane, in A.D. 
1398, when he ravaged India,) "that he carried off all the 
masons who had built it to Samarkand, that thev might erect 
another like it in his capital. The Mosque of Ferozabad u 
described by Ferisht& as covered with inscriptions detailing 
the ordinances issued by Feroz. Of this Mosque only the 
back wall is now standing, but the Masjid, as above men- 
tioned, which I wish to see cleared, corresponds exactly with 
the description of the historian. Its front is entirely covered 
with inscriptions and draperied ornaments in a very hard 
plaster, which is still fresh and sharp, after the lapse of five 
centuries. The interior walls are also thickly covered with 
inscriptions and ornaments cut in hard stone, which are now 
as perfect as when first executed." This beautiful building 
will reward the short walk required to reach it. The tomb 
on the south side of the courtyard is also very handsome and 
well-preserved ; and its dome is as finely shaped and propor- 
tioned as any in Europe. These works appear to belong to a 
somewhat later and more ornate style than that assigned to 
them by Cunningham, and I do not think thev can be much 
earlier than the tomb supposed to be that of Sikandar Lodi. 
(1500 A.D.) 

In the neighbourhood will be found the Hnuz Kha* and 
tomb of Firoz Shah (Ore. A.D. 1388), and buildings of the 
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same period (the second or uudecorated Pathan) at Begampur 
and Roslian Chiragh. 



BEGAMPUR, ETC. 

Begampur is a curious old specimen of Pathan workman - 
ship, a good deal larger than Eirkhi, to which it still presents 
so many features of general resemblance, that there is Terj 
little hesitation in putting the date of erection some time in 
Firoz Sliah's reign. Mr. Stephen dates it 1387. This is a mas- 
sive enclosure approached by a flight of stairs, which are in a 
very dilapidated state. It lies about 800 yards to the left of 
the road leading from Dehli to the Kutab, and is some three 
miles from the latter. 

The place was possibly a Palace, and it is marked by the 
square pillars, lancet-arches, and general air of puritan and 
unadorned sternness, which mark the second Pathan period of 
architecture. On the west side is a disused Mosque, with a 
Tery grand embayed portal and a vault of massive simplicity. 

"The walled town of Roshan Chiragh Dehli is about two 
miles to the R. Roshan Chiragh is a shrine erected to the 
memory of Sheikh Nasir-ud-din Mohamad, and was built by 
Firoz Shah, who reigned from A.D. 1351 to A.D. 1385. The 
tomb of Sultan Behlol Lodi, who reigned from A.D. 1450 to 
A.D. 1488, lies behind that of the saint. The interior of the 
court is filled with various tombs, more or less worthy of 
inspection, and kept in fair order. The town itself is a poor 
place, with nothing in it to recommend it to the notice of the 
Visitor: it used to have three gateways but two of these 
being considered unsafe were closed." — Hat court. 



BUDDI MANZIL, OR BURJ MANDAL. 

Opposite the Begampur enclosure is a strange heap of ruins 
called Buddi Afanzil, possibly the remains of a hunting-lodge. 
Nothing now remains of it but a domed pavilion, flanked by 
a four-sided turret or bastion, from the top of which there is 
a good view. It can hardly have been within any of the cities 
of the neighbourhood, and was probably a mere " folly n of 
one of the Pathan Princes of the " secoud period.* 9 
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THE VILLAGE OF HAUZ KHAS 

Lies some four or five miles to tbe north of the Kutab, and 
is approached most easily from Safdar Jang's tomb. There 
is no carriage road to it. It contains what is called Firoz 
Shah's bath or tank, and a tomb said to have been built by 
Mahomed Shah (AH. 762). 

Timur says in his memoirs : — 

" This is a reservoir which was constructed by Sultan Firoz 
Shah, and faced all round with stone and cement. Each side 
is more than a bow-shot long, and there areTwildings round 
it. The tank is filled by the rain during the rainy season ; it 
supplies the neighbourhood with water during the year. The 
tomb of Firoz Shah stands upon the bank/* The area of the 
tank is over a hundred big&hs, but is now a complete ruin, 
the surface being used for cultivation. Firoz Shah, who died 
in A.D. 1388, is buried in a tomb close by. 



KIRKHI. 

Not far from Begampur, and some three miles to the right 
of the road turning to Dehli, and two and-a-balf from the 
Kutab, will be found a Fort and Mosque of the same period 
in the village of Kirkhi, of which the following is a descrip- 
tion : — * 

" The Mosque of Kirkhi is an enormous structure situated 
on high ground, and is built of dark-colored granite, and cased 
all over with black chunam, which gives it a very sombre 
appearance. It is a square, supported at the four corners by 
towers nearly 50 feet high ; has two storeys, and is crowned 
with 89 small domes of very plain but most solid construc- 
tion. The whole building is in excellent preservation, with 
the exception of the north-east angle, the roof of which haa 
fallen in, not however from decay, but from the effects of a fire 
said to have occurred some 70 years ago. Tbe basement 
storey consists of 104 small cells with arched ceilings, each 
cell being about 9 feet square. There is also a cell beneath 
each door, and one in each turret, making in all 112 cells. 
There are three doors leading to the upper storey, viz., to the 
south-east and north ; the latter is alone open now. As you 
enter in front and to the right and left, there are triple clois- 
ters, supported on single, double, and quadruple pillars."— 
From the Records of the Dehli Archalogical Society, 1850. 
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These buildings should by all means be inspected, being 
architectural I j most important, if not beautiful. 

Lastly may be mentioned certain works of the last Path&n 
period. .;, 

»• __ 

THREE TOMBS CALLED THE TIR 

burja: 

These, stand to the left of the road from Safdar Jang's 
Tomb to the Kugnb, close to the village of Mobarikpore, anot 
are somewhat difficult of access for the equestrian. The 
names they bear are respectively Barra Kh&u, Chota Khan, 1 
and Kali Khan. The largest, Barra Khan, is perhaps of the 
earlier Path&n period, but the date of erection is unknown.' 
They are nil, more or less, in a state of decay, like hundreds 
of others which lie around neglected, and are built of red* 
sandstone and kharm-stone. They are hardly worthy of a 
visit, and a general idea of them may be obtained from the 
road. 



, MOBARIKPUR KOTLA. 

The tomb of Mobarik Shah is in the village of Mobarik- 
pore, close to the three tombs just alluded to. The date of 
erection is somewhere between A.D. 1540 and A.D. 1545, 
during the reign of Slier Shah. The building is in the Path&n 
style of architecture of kharra-stone. — Har court 



, THE OLD HINDU FORTS, 

Arrived at the Kutab, the visitor finds himself on the scene 
of one of India's older authentic periods. Here, according 
to the best authorities, was an extensive city of the S&kds, a 
tribe overthrown by Vikramadit II. about A. D. 78. After,, 
this period it ceased to be a royal residence, though the iron 
pillar is determined by Cunningham to have been set up here 
by one of the Gupid Rajahs in A.D. 319. Subsequent to 
which there appear to be no authentic notices pfjJus— the. 
original, Dehli or Dilli — till it was rebuilt in the middle pT the. 
filglllll ^fllUury oy Anang Pal, the first King of the Tamars, 
a Rajput tribe. It is supposed by Cunningham that Dehli 
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soon after once more ceased to be a royal city, and fell into 
decay, to be again rebuilt by a Raja of the same dynasty and 
the same name, Anang Pal 1L, who was driven hither from 
Kanoj, his ancestral metropolis. However this be, certain it 
is that this Tamar dynasty ruled, at one time or other, over a 
considerable Extent of territory between the Himalaya and 
the Vindhyan range ; that their capital was in this neighbour- 
hood, its citadel being the enclosure which now surrounds the 
Kutab Minar; and that they were overthrown, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, by another Rajput tribe, the 
Chaohaas. These latter added to the fortifications, and after 
a reign of about forty years, were in turn overthrown by the 
Ma&nlinans under Shahabudin Ghori, and his general, Kutab- 
ud-din, in 1193. 

- It was the last of this brief dynasty, Fritbwi Raj, or Rai 
Fithora, who added to the Lallkot— the "Red Fort 1 * round 
the sites' of the Kutab Minar— the outwork to the N. K. 
which still bears his name. " From the north-western angle 
of the Lallkot,*' says Cunningham, " the lines of Rai Fithora's 
walls can be distinctly traced, running towards the north for 
about half a mile. From this point they turn to the south 
of east for one and-a-half miles, then to the south for one 
mile, and lastly to the west and north-west for three-quarters 
of a mile, where they join the Lallkot, which being situated 
on higher ground forms a lofty citadel that completely com- 
mands the Fort of Rai Fithora." 

The area of the two together is rather more than half that 
of the modern city of Shahjahanabad. General Cunningham 
elsewhere furnishes the following additional particulars : 

The Fort of Lallkot, built in A. D. 1060, is 2 J miles round. 
Its walls are lofty and massive ; the ramparts averaging near 
30 feet in thickness, the parapets being just one-half, or 1 4} 
feet. These walls have a general height of 60 feet above the 
bottom of the ditch, and to the extent of about half their 
original qnantity are still in good preservation ; having enor- 
mous bastions at all the salient angles. The long lines of 
curtains are relieved by numerous smaller towers well splayed 
out at the base, and still standing out to a height of 30 feet. 
In the western portion— which is the best preserved — the 
gateways, three in number, can be still made out; they 
appear to have been 17 feet wide, and to have been protected 
by portcullises. 

The Fort of R&i Pithora appears to have been built aftei 
the incursions of the Masalmans had begun, as an additional 
protection to the city from the quarter whence such attack* 
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were the most to be apprehended. Its circuit is nearly '4$. 
miles larger, but. far less defensible than the older fort It is 
believed to have had ten gates in all, of which at least eight- 
are still, traceable. It possessed 27 Hindu or Buddhist tem- 
ples, hundreds of whose pillars have been worked into the 
Mosque of the conquerors, and are still standing. 

General Cunningham holds that the iron shaft that stands 
in the quadrangle of the Mosque north-west of the Kutab 
Minar is the oldest relic of the vanished Hindu city. It is to 
be presumed, he says, that the pillar must have been erected 
in some conspicuous position, either within the old city. Or 
close to it. He is not unwilling to allow a similar antiquity 
. to one or two of the stone columns now worked into the body 
of the great Mosque in which the pillar stands ; but with 
these exceptions he concludes that nothing now exists here 
that is older than the tenth or eleventh century. 

The total height of the pillar above ground is 22 feet, bat 
its depth underground (formerly believed to be much greater) 
was ascertained, by one of General Cunningham's assistants, 
in 1872, to be only about 3 feet v Excavations showed that 
the pillar ended in a knob resting on eight strong bars secured 
to stone-blocks, somewhat in emulation of Nature's engineer- 
ing as seen in the roots of a tree. It is believed to be of 
malleable iron, not cast, but built up by the welding together 
(by heat and hammering^ of successive horizontal cylinders of 
metal. It slopes a little towards the top, where it is sur- 
mounted by a capital over three feet high formed of a series 
of bevelled rims one above the other. Its meagre history is 
found recorded in an inscription of six Sanscrit Hues cat upon 
its western face, from which we find that it is claimed as the 
• memorial of Rajah Dh&va, or fihava, considered by Prinsep 
to have, reigned in the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era. An old prophecy, already current in the days of the 
Ghaznevide invader, alleged that the Hindu Government 
should endure as long as the pillar stood. The remaining 
inscriptions on the Iron Pillar are unimportant ; as are also 
the babbling traditions collected by travellers about its foot . 
piercing the nead of the world-serpent. When human fancies 
throw a light on opinions that have affected the destinies of 
nations or the revolutions of empires it becomes interesting to 
examine them ; but the nonsense of the ethnical nursery is of 
no more value than Little Bopeep or Old Daddy Longlegs. 
Harconrt attempts indeed to connect the tradition with the 
final fall of the Hindu power, but it is probably more ancient. 

The only other Hindu relics appear in the numerous pillars 
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of the cloisters above referred to, which belonged to the 27 
temples taken down to cons tract the Mosque of the' Moslem 
conquerors. 

On the subject of this Mosque, Fergusson (Hut Archit. 11:, 
646) thus remarks : — 

" To understand these ruins it is necessary to bear in mind 
that .all the pillars are Hindu, and all the walls of Mahomedan 
architecture . . . indeed it seems probable that the whole 
structure was re- arranged in the form we now see by the 
Masalmans . • . It is so purely Jain that it should perhaps have 
been noticed in speaking of that style; but as forming a part 
of the earliest Mosque in India it is now appropriately intro- 
duced in this place** [as will 'be seen more clearly: from 
Cunningham the structure as now seen is Masalm&n compiled 
out of Hindu or Jain, details] v "The pillars are of the same 
order as those used on Mount Abu, but much richer and more 
elaborate ... In some instances the figures that were on the 
shafts of the pillars have been cut off, as offensive to Maho- 
medan strictness . . . but on the less seen parts . . . may still 
be detected.** 

The west side is formed by enormous arches (or rather 
sham arches), the largest of which is said by Fergusson to be 
22 feet wide and 53 feet high. Behind this range, at the 
distance of 32 feet, are the foundations of another wall. " It 
seems probable that the Hindu pillars between were the only 
portion proposed to be roofed ; some of them are built into 
the back part of the great arches, and all above is quite plain 
and smooth without the least trace of any intention to con- 
struct a roof or vault of any sort.** He goes on to show that 
the employment of Hindu artisans ignorant of the construc- 
tive principles of the arch led to the pointed openings being 
made on the same principles as those used in Hindu domes. 
" They carried them up in horizontal courses as far as they 
could ; and then closed them by long slabs meeting at the 
top.'* In ornamenting the face of this range they repeated 
the ornaments of the interior pillars. 

The Mosque, of which plans on a scale of 100 feet to one 
inch are given both in Fergusson and in Cunningham, must, 
when finally completed, have been one of the grandest in the 
world. The face of the arcade, of which the arches now 
remaining are those that have been restored by the British 
Government, was richly decorated; though the fact of the 
arches being only arched in appearance, and really no more 
than struts or brackets, betrays the employment of Hindu 
artisans unacquainted with the constructive principle of the 
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arcb. Within, a sort of pillared ball, 135 feet long, is, bj 
Cunningham, as well as by Fergusson, believed to have been 
the original Mosque covered by a roof supported by five 
rows of pillars. Over the opposite entrance is the date A. H. 
589, or A. D. 1193 ; and here, as elsewhere, occurs the name 
of the conqueror Kutab-ud-din, the victorious Lieutenant of 
Mahamad Ghori, who overthrew the kingdom of Rai Pithora 
in that year. Nothing can surpass the endless variety of the 
sculptures on the pillars inside and out of this Mosque, except 
it be their sharpness and delicacy. They were originally 
plastered over by their bigoted adapters, a circumstance to 
which perhaps they are indebted for some part of their 
preservation. 

It has been determined by Cunningham that the quadran- 
gle of which these pillars form the cloisters was intended by 
the Masalman conquerors as an entrance-court to the Mosque 
from the eastward. 

During the reign of Altamsh (A.D. 1211— 36), vast addi- 
tions were made to this Court ; and the Kutab Minar was 
included in the south-east side of the enclosure, the whole 
front of the new and old structures combined being now 384 
feet, with a breadth, of 220 feet. The entire number of 
Hindu pillars brought into use in these works, from first to 
last, is estimated at not less than six hundred. 

A still further addition was made by Ala-ud-din Khiljf (in 
A D. 1300\ in the form of an eastern annex, the same 
breadth as before, and about one-half the original depth. 



THE KUTAB. 

This magnificent tower, the glory of Dehli, as the Taj is of 
Agra, is just over 238 feet high, sloping from the foot, 
from a diameter 47-3 feet to one of scarcely 9. The shaft 
is divided into five storeys, of which the first and last make 
up one-half, the second, third, and fourth the other half, of 
the total height. The basement storey has 24 faces in the form 
of convex flu tings alternately semi-circular and rectangular; 
in the second storey the projections are all circular; in the 
third nil angular; the fourth is a plain cylinder, and the fifth 
storey is partly fluted and partly plain. So accurate are the 
proportions of the three lower storeys that the lines, except 
when intercepted, run up in one and the same straight line. ' 
The intercepting lines are those of balconies going the 
whole round of the tower, and girdling it with belts of rich 
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projecting pendentives in the purest style of tbe first Path&n 
period. Tue three lower storeys are also belted with bands 
of ornamental scroll-work containing Arabic inscriptions con- 
taining verses from the Koran and the name and praises of the 
conqueror by wbose General the building was commenced. 
These 'three lower atoreys are all of red stone, probably the 
original erection of Kutab-ud-din Aibak and his successor 
Altamsh ; the fourth and, to some extent, the fifth storeys are 
' of white marble, allowing the restorations of Firoz Shah 
Toghlak, about 16$ years after the original building was 
<!ompleted. 

" The lower storey is 94 feet 1 1 inches in height, and the 
'upper storey is 22 feet 4 inches, the two measurements toge- 
ther being just equal to half the height of the column : the 
length of the second storey is 50 feet 8i inches, the third 
is 40 feet 9$ inches, the fourth is 25 feet 4 inches, or just 
one-half of the height of the second storey. Omitting, then, 
-only the stump of the old cupola, the column is jnst five 
diameters in height, and the lower storey is just two 
diameters in height. The circumference of the base is equal 
to the sum of the diameter of the six storeys of the building, 
the old cupola being considered as a sixth storey.' 1 — Gene- 
ral Cunningham. In 1794 the pillar was over 242 feet high, 
but as the capital was injured, Fergusson considers that 
probably 2Q feet might be added to make up the proper 
height The minaret of tbe Mosque of Hassan at Cairo is 
known to be loftier than this pillar, " but as the Min&r is an 
independent building, it has a far nobler appearance, and 
both in design and finish far surpasses its Egyptian rival, as 
indeed it does any building of its class." — Fergusson. 

Tbe name of this tower originates in a contraction of 
Kutab-ud-din id Mindr. The founder Kutab-ud-din Aibak 
was the Lieutenant of the Ghorian conqueror of India, who 
long ruled here as Viceroy, and eventually as Ring or Em- 
peror. At his death, after a brief period of disturbance, his 
favourite slave succeeded by the title of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, and the tower was completed in his reign, to serve as 
a Mazind or Muezzin's station for the Mosque Kutab-ul-Isldnu 
YKutab, or Quft, according to scientific transliteration, means 
the ** Polar Star.**] /Fergusson, after giving the measure- 
ments, and justly extolling this noble tower, notes the influ- 
ence of Hindu practice in some features of the workmanship, 
and makes the valuable suggestion that they were suggested 
by the Jain buildings of the old city that were doubtless 
standing in abundance all round when the work was com- 
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menced. The occurrence of the names of Aibak and his 
suzerain Bin. Sain on the basement storey is justly regarded 
by General Cunningham as ground for- concluding that the 
building was begun by the one during the lifetime of the 
other, which fixes the date of the foundation- about the. end 
of the . twelfth century. The inscription on the second storey, 
coupled with the description of Abulfeda in A. D. 1800, 
shews that the original work was completed by Altamsh, about 
twenty years after its commencement by his master and pre- 
decessor. As already indicated, the completion of .the tower, 
* as now seen, is due to the much-building Emperor Firoz 
) Shah about the third quarter of the fourteenth century.* 
X Before leaving the <Kutab, a word must be said for the. 
OJ finial designed for the tower in 1826 by Major Smith.. It is 
\ certainly not in harmony with the rest of the building, but. 
N. neither do the parts of the • building harmonize with each . 
,x vother; the stern unadorned cylinders of Sultan Firoz being 
^ out of keeping with the barbaric richness of the sloping storeys ' 
V of red stone on which they stand. The tower sadly requires 
^- some termination, its present flat top is suggestive of nothing 
N ^ s so much as a factory chimney. Even' poor Smith's design - 
v would be an improvement ; but it ought not to be difficult to 
put up a dome on four arches of true Fathan taste - thai 
£ would form an appropriate crown to the work. Moreover, a 
^A visitor, ascending to the summit, ought to have some shade 
^ and shelter when he gets there. \ 



\^ 



OTHER BUILDINGS. 

t 

Besides the eastern annex, mentioned already, Ala-ud-din 
(1295—1316) added to the Kutab Mosque the' 'splendid . 
southern eatero^Aat still bears his name, and which Fer- I 
gusson regards as displaying the (1st) Pathan style at its | 
period of greatest perfection, when the Hindu' masons had 
learned to fit their exquisite minuteness of decoration to the 
forms of their foreign masters. This building is a square of 
56 J feet, exterior measurement, the work being II feet thick. 
On each side there is a lofty doorway with a pointed arch, 
not a true horseshoe, but deriving some of that character 
from the arrangement of the pilasters from which it springs. 

* Vide infra, p. 66. There was also a Saint, Kutab-ud-din Bakh- 
tyark&f , after whom the Mosque and Miliar are by some believed to 
have been named. 
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The whole facade is covered with delicate chiselling, and 
the inner walls are decorated with a diaper pattern "of 
unrivalled excellence." The square form of the ground plan 
changes into the octagon from which the roof dome rises 
in a manner, says Mr. Fergusson, "more simply elegant and/ 
•appropriate than any with which I am acquainted ;". namely ,*£ 
by each corner forming a series of arched niches. The side- 
windows, of smaller size than the door, but similar shape, 
are closed with massive pierced marble screens, and the 
.same material is freely used as a colouring variety to the stone 
which forms the substance of the building. The dome is a 

• pore hemisphere. . It may be doubted whether Indian Sara- 
cenic can show any specimen more beautiful, in a construc- 
tive point of view, than this. The dome has been found 
fault with as not high enough ; but that depends on the point 

• from which it is viewed. The side doors are much lower 
than.' those in front and rear ; and this and similar expedients 
give the interior of this building its peculiar characteristic 
of symmetrical variety. The name of Ala-ud-din will be 
found sculptured over the inner archways in the spandrels. 

l! The same monarch appears to have entertained the project 
of building atowjyyjjpt double the size of the Kutab Minar 
on the oppofiHRrnprthern side of the Mosque. It is be- 
lieved that this work was begun in 1311 and stopped some 
.time before the actual end of the reign, in consequence of a 
severe illness which disabled the King from public affairs, 
and from which he never recovered. The idea of beating 
the splendid tower of his predecessors by dint of mere size ^ 
does no credit to Ala- ud -din's taste ; and I dot not know that 
the world has much cause for regret that this semi -insane 
project of a sickening despot was never carried into effect. 

Shams-ud-din ^ItamsJi, previously mentioned as the 
favourite slave who ruled after the death of his patron Kutab- 
ud-din Aibak, died in A.D. 1236, and h iUnrn^ built by his 
son and daughter, is just at the north-west extremity of the 
Mosque. " Though small,*' says Fergusson, "it is one of 
the richest examples of Hindu art applied to Mahometan 
purposes that old Dehli affords ; and is extremely beautiful, 
though the builders still display a certain degree of inaptness 
in fitting the details to their new uses.'* Keraarkiug that 
the effect of the building is at present marred by the want 
of a roof, he concludes his description by noting that it is 
the oldest tomb known to exist in Iudia.4 Here again we 
note the use of white marble to relieve the red sandstone, 
aud we seem to observe the dawning of the art which after- 
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wards led to such beautiful results in the application of inlaid 
colour on buildings at Agra. General Cunningham : notes 
that there is a western niche in this building, as if ithad 
been intended for use as a Mosque, and that the existence of 
a single stone of one of the circular cornices used in Hindu 
domes shows that it probably was once roofed by an over- 
lapping vault of that description. 

On the western wall will be observed a recess, as in ihe 
corresponding part of a regular Mosque. This feature also 
exists in the tomb of Nizamudin, and in others of even a . 
later date. Another peculiarity of Altamsh's tomb is/that 
the arches are false, having no keystone or radiating ■ 
voussoire, a peculiarity that they share with the high entries* 
to the Kutab-al-lsl&m, the outer walls of which moreovej - 
have square openings to the windows: All* this shows -depeti* 
<lenoe on Hindu workmen. Fifty or sixty years later, when 
the first decorated Path&n school r was as its height, tie 
quasi -horseshoe arch with a pointed apex was in full ale, 
as seen at the Alai-Darwdza. The walls with which JLli-jjjd- 
din flanked the fresh cloisters that he erected about the 
Kutab have similar openings, and they are also found in Hie 
remains known as " The Palace " of that monarch. It must 
have been in the long reign of that sumptuous parvenu Bul- 
bun (infra, p. 63) that architecture "arose among the Pat)ians 
and that the principles of the ardh were mastered by them ; 
though little or nothing is left of his own buildings, which are 
believed to have been at Kiloghari— -near Humayun*s tomb. 

ADHAM KHANS TOMB. 

History relates that one Jidham Khan, apparently a bastard 
cf the house of Timur, was sent, early in the reign of Akbar, 
to suppress an adherent of tike house of Sur, by name Baz 
Bahadur. This leader's wife, Rupmati, was famous for her 
beauty and accomplishments, and a poetess of celebrity then, 
whose name is stilt in men's mouths. JLdham Khan having 
put Baz to flight, took possession of his chief town, Sarangpur, 
and ordered the lady to receive him. Being unable to refuse 
the conqueror, she ordered him to be admitted, but when 
he reached her apartment he found that she had arrayed 
herself in silk and gems, had unveiled her face, swallowed - 
poison, and was cold and .dead. Shortly after returning 
to the Court at Agra from this exploit the victorious general 
quarrelled with the foster-father of the young Emperor, 
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whom. lie stabbed in the Diw&n-i-Am of Akbar's Palace. 
*It wa* evening, but the Prince was roused, and came out of 
the private apartments behind. On the assassin coming 
towards him in what was perhaps an undecided attitude 
between menace and apology, Akbar knocked him down 
with his own fist, and then directed that he should be 
burled from the terrace on which they stood. Tradition 
relates that this was done twice before the wretched man 
ceased to breathe. His mother died of grief a month later, 
and the Emperor buried them both in this spot. The tomb 
where they were laid is grand in its stern simplicity, and 
though, 4)f course, chronologically Mughal, may be called 
a work of the third Pathan period ; more indeed resembling 
the style; of the second, already encountered at Firoz&bad, 
and again to oeeur at Toghlakabad and the great tomb of 
ToghFak Shah. 

This building— which is large, well raised, and in excellent 
preservation— is fitted up as a European dwelling-house. Not 
far off, to the sonth- west, is the " Metcalfe House," a sub- 
stantial and still more commodious dwelling, built round 
another mediaeval sepulchre. 

It may be noticed that the tomb of Adham Khan is a 
curiosity on account of its belonging to Pa than school, 
though dating later than Humayun's tomb, and other early 
Moghul buildings. The same overlapping of styles charac- 
terises the Chini-k4-Roz& at Agra. 

Captain Harcourt advises us to go to the Mausoleum of 
8ultan Ghori on the morning of the last day : and gives the 
following description of the building : 

This lies to the west of the Kutab, some four miles off the 
road lying through M&bsudpor, the Mausoleum being in the 
Tillage of Mallickpor Koyi, which is now deserted ; the 
wells in. the neighbourhood being to this day perfectly dry. 
Sultan Ohori was the son of the Emperor Shams -ud -din 
Altamsh, who reigned from A.D. 1211 to A.D. 1236. The 
building is one of much interest, and worthy of visit ; it is 
principally composed of marble. 

The chief interest is architectural, the building being an 
example of the first Pathan period. 



TOGHLAKABAD. 

Turning eastward, the fine ruins of Toghlakabad will be 
found about four miles from the Kutab Bangalow. This almost 
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cyclopean group of buildings, recalling one of the painters, 
Martin's grand architectural dreams, was built earlj in the 
fourteenth century by Toghlak Ghazi Khan, -a successful 
military adventurer, who .overthrew the .house of Khiliji 
and ascended the imperial throne at the epoch. The follow- 
ing animated description by General Cunningham contains 
almost all that need be said upon the present condition of 
this Castle: — , . • 

" The Fort of Toghlakabad may be described with toler- 
able accuracy as a half-hexagon in shape, with three faces 
of rather more than three-quarters of a mile in length each, 
and a base of one mile aud-a-half, the whole circuit being 
only one furlong less than four miles. The Fort stands oh 
a rocky height, and is built of massive blocks of stone, 
so large «nd heavy that they must have been quarried on. 
the spot. The largest stone which I . observed measured 
fourteen feet in length by two feet two inches, and one foot 
ten inches in breadth and thickness, and must have weighed 
rather more than six tons. The short faces to the north? 
west and east are protected by a deep ditch, and the long 
face to the south by a large sheet of water, which is held up 
by an embankment at the south-east corner. On this side 
the rock is scarped, and above it the main walls rise to a 
mean height of forty feet, with a parapet of seven feet, 
behind which rises an another wall of fifteen feet, the whole 
height above the low ground being upwards of nineteen feet. 
In the south-west angle is the citadel,' which occupies about 
one-sixth of the area of the Fort, and contains the ruins 
of an extensive palace. The ramparts are raised as usual 
on n line of domed rooms, which rarely communicate with 
each other, and which no doubt formed the quarters of the 
troops that garrisoned the Fort. The walls slope rapidly 
inwards, even as much as those of Egyptian buildings. . The 
rampart walls are pierced with loopholes, which serve also 
to give light and air to the soldiers* quarters. The parapets 
are pierced with low sloping loopholes, which command 
the foot of the wall, and are crowned with a line of rude 
battlements of solid stone, which are also provided with 
loopholes. The walls are built of large painly dressed stones, 
and there is no ornament of any kind ; hut the vast size, 
the great strength, and the visible solidity of the whole 
give to Toghlakabad an air of stern and massive grandeur, 
that is both striking and impressive. The Fort of Toghlaka- 
bad has thirteen gates, and there are three inner gates to 
the citadel ; it contains seven tanks of water besides the 
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rnins of several large buildings, as the Jama Masjid and 
the Burj Munder. The upper part of the Fort is full of 
rained houses, but the lower part appears as if it had never 
been fully inhabited." 

It was commenced by the Emperor Toghlak Shah about 
A.D. 1821, and was finished — at any rate, as much finished 
as it is now — by A.D. 1323. It may be added that the area 
is about equal to that of Shahjahanabad, and that the interior 
is an open plain five miles in circumference ; there is little 
to see within besides a well, cut in the solid rock to a 
depth of about 80 feet, and the ruins of the founder's Palace. 
He was killed by an accident,* supposed to have been 
contrived by his son, and buried in a striking situation about 
800 yards in- front of the principal gate of his unfinished 
city, df which indeed the tomb with its fortress may be 
said to form a sort of outwork. The work appears accord- 
ing to Tartar custom to have been planned and perhaps 
constructed in the lifetime of the person for whom it was 
intended. The following are Mr. Fergusson's remarks on 
this grand relic of irresponsible power : — " When the 
stem old warrior Toghlak Shah (1321) founded the new 
Dehli, which still bears his name, he built himself a tomb, 
not in a garden as was usually the case, but in a strongly 
fortified citadel in the middle of an artificial lake. The 
sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity of this 
Mausoleum, combined with the bold massive towers of the 
fortifications that surround it, form a picture of a warrior's 
tomb unrivalled anywhere, and a singular contrast to the 
elegant and luxurious garden tombs of the more settled 
and peaceful dynasties that succeeded." 

It is noted by Cunningham that the same Emperor built 
himself another tomb in something of a similar style in the Fort, 
of Mnltan, but considerably larger, which he afterwards gave 
to a holy man of the day. The tomb at Dehli is moreover of 
better materials than its precursor, being entirely of stone 
finely ornamented with white marble. It is surrounded by a 
pentagonal outwork, connected with the fortress by a cause- 
way 600 feet long, supported on 27 arches. The tomb itself 
is a square of 61 £ feet exteriorly, the walls being 21 J feet 
thick, and 38J feet high, with a slope of 7| feet from top to 
bottom. The total height to the top of the domed roof is 70 
feet, and the pinnacle is 10 feet more, and each of the four 
sides has a lofty doorway with a pointed arch, fretted on the 

• Vide Appendix D. 
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outer edge. The decorations are produced by the admixture 
of white. marble above referred to, and are probably the pre- 
cursors of the inlayings which afterwards came to form auch 
an important feature of Hindustani architecture;. Within are 
three tombs said to be those of the old King, hit wife; and his 
) son and successor; the hitter is believed to contain the aingu* 
lar collection of vouchers for pardon which the pious care of 
the good Emperor Firoz Shah, who succeeded him, provided 
for the dead hand to pick up and arise with on the day of 
judgment. Here is. an account of the transaction taken from 
the words of Firoz himself: — 

" I have taken pains to discover the surviving relations of 
all persons who suffered from the wrath of my late Lord ; and 
having pensioned and provided for them, . aud . for those who 
had been maimed by order of the late Sultan, have caused 
them to execute deeds, declaring their satisfaction, duly wit- 
nessed ; these being placed in a chest have been deposited 
at the head of the tomb of the said Sultan in the hope that 
God of his infinite mercy will take. compassion on my departed 
friend." 

The Emperor thus accredited to the Mercy-seat of Divine 
Omnipotence was probably the maddest monster cf cruelty 
that ever sat on a throne. He has earned an infamous im- 
mortality as the Kkmi Sultdn, or «* Bloody Lord," by .which 
title he is still known in popular tradition. A man may be 
stronger than the people for a time, but the people never 
dies.* The small Fort of Adildbdd, near the south-east 
corner of Toghlakabad, is the only complete building of this 
tyrant, who died in 1 851. His Fort of Jehdm Pond, now a ruin, 
must be mentioned more in detail. 



JAHANPANA. 

According to Captain Harcourt's Diary, our pilgrimage is 
is now at an end ; but before leaving the neighbourhood of 
theKutab, the lover of antiquity may find work for another 
pleasant day. North-east of the Kutab ground will be found 
the remains of Muhammad Toglak*s fortification, known by the 
name Jekdn Pond, or u world's asylum,*' a very alluring title, 
probably not fulfilled in the experience of the population. 
The suburbs of old Dehli in this direction having been 
plundered during, incursions of Moghnl invaders during the 

* Vide ta/ra, Historical Note. 
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reign of A la-ud-din, their unprotected state is regarded by 
Cunningham as having justified the vast outlay 'which their 
fortification involved. The north-west wail is stated by the 
same authority to be 1$ mile long, the east wall £, the sooth 
2 miles ; the whole length of the enceinte being five miles, or 
somewhat more than the circuit of Rai Pithora's Fort 
at the Kntab. There were, it is recorded, thirteen gates, 
six to the north and seven to the south. A consider- 
able amount of wall is still standing in the last-named 
direction. 



SIRI. 

8ultan Ala-ud-din founded the city of Sir! to the north- 
east of the Kutab, as it were an off-shoot of the old Dilli. In 
this reign the Moghuls under Janghiz Khan invaded India in 
A.D. 1303, and advanced on Ala-ud-din. The latter in- 
trenched himself apparently at Siri (now Shahpore), and on 
the sudden retreat of the Moghuls, caused a palace to be built 
on the spot where his camp had been. " On this side,*' says 
General Cunningham, " the suburbs of the old Dilli extended 
for a considerable distance. We know also that they were 
without walls, because the Moghuls plundered them during 
' their stay, and because they were afterwards enclosed by 
Ifuhammad Toghlak, when they received the separate name 
of Jehan Panna.* Immediately in front of these suburbs, and 
facing towards the enemy, is the old ruined Fort of Shahpore, 
and inside the west half of this Fort there still exist the 
remains of a very extensive palace. This palace I believe to 
be the celebrated Kasr-Haz&r-Situn, or palace of the thousand 
pillars, which Ala-ud-din built on the spot where he had in- 
trenched himself. This palace was called Hazar Minar, or 
thousand minarets." "Siri," adds General Cunningham, 
" cannot be identified with the citadel that surrounds the 
Kutab Minar, for the walls of Siri were pulled down and the 
material removed by Sher Shah (between A.D. 1540 and 
1545), while the walls of the Kutab Minar citadel are 
still standing. And further, it seems almost certain that 
Shahpore must be Siri, because of its vicinity to the new 

* Ibn Batata atates that Muhammad intended to join Dehli, Siri, 
Jehajt Pana\ and Toghlakrfbad in one fortification, but was deterred by 
the cost. This was before he removed all the inhabitants to the 
Deeean. 
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site of Sher Shah's Fort, for it is hardly possible to believe 
that the King would have brought his building stones from 
the Kutab Min&r, a distance of seven miles, when he could 
have obtained them from bhahpore, which is only half the 
distance* That be did obtain bis materials from the latter 
place, and not from the former, may be regarded as almost 
certain, for the very sufficient reason that the walls of Sh&h- 
pore have actually been removed, while those of the Kutab 
citadel are still standing.** 

This was the Dehli of Tamerlane, described in the memoir a 
of that monarch known as the Tuzuk-i- Timur ; and consisted 
of three conjoined cities; like Westminster, London, and the 
Horougb. The following quaint account of the place is given 
by the invader : — 

u When my mind was no longer occupied with the destruc- 
tion of the people of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. 
Siri is a round city ; its buildings are lofty, surrounded by 
strong fortifications of stone and brick.; old Dehli has a simi- 
lar fort, but larger. From one to another — a considerable 
distance — runs a strong wall built of stone and cement, the 
part called Jehan Pana is in the centre of the inhabited area. 
The fortifications of the three cities have thirty gates, of 
which Jehan Pana has thirteen, Siri seven, and old Dehli ten.*' 
— [Abstracted from Elliot, in Dawson's History of India, 
Vol. III.] 

Siri was destroyed by the Interrex Sher Shah, in order 
that the materials might be worked into structures of 
his own. 



LOCALITIES OF THE SIEGE OF 

DEHLI, 1857. 

Having examined all the chief antiquarian objects for which 
Dehli is renowned, the visitor may still have time to go over the 
scenes of later events. The taking of Dehli in 1857 was 
perhaps a greater feat of arms than many which are more 
talked of; and is one that, without disparagement to native 
valour, may be truly said to have been impossible except be- 
tween Europeans and Asiatics. Here was an enceinte of more 
than five miles, with curtains, bastions, gates, ditch, counter- 
scarp, and glacis, all designed and partly carried out by 
British Engineers, with a strong arsenul and a complete park 
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of heavy guns, taken by a handful of men (of whom indeed a 
portion were natives) at the first serious assault. The perform* 
ances of Alexander and Xenophon are outdone by this marvel- 
lous achievement ; and it is but natural that the visitor should 
linger over the places that testify of it, even with more interest 
because of its nearness to his own time, and in many cases, 
because of his own proper patriotism. ■ ■ •. 

It will be remembered that in the description of the City 
(p. 25) the circuit of the walls was stated (on the authority of 
Captain Harcourt) to be five and-a-half miles. 

In the anarchy that followed the absence, and finally, the 
death of the next Emperor, Aurungzeb, these walls probably 
received but little attention ; and in 1804, when Holkar was at 
Mattr&, confronting the victorious Lake in his cantonments 
at Agra, the defences of Dehli were nothing but " dilapidated 
works and ruinous ramparts.'* But when Holkar, leaving his 
camp standing, made a rush upon Dehli, thinking to carry 
off the Emperor by a coup de main, there were those within, 
led by Sir David Ochterlony, who made a very different 4 
defence of bad walls to what was made of the same walls in 
their restored condition half a century later. The garrison 
was too small to allow of any .reliefs, and they had to take 
their meals, each man at his post, upon the battlements :^ but 
the besieging force of 20,000 men, with one hundred pieces 
of cannon, beleaguered them in vain for nine whole days, 
after which the baffled tiger withdrew from his unsuccessful 
spring. The walls were afterwards repaired, and the com* 
plete restoration of the masonry had only been brought to a 
conclusion a few months before the outbreak of 11th May, 
1857. Early on the morning of that day the revolted troopers 
.of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, who had escaped chastisement at 
Meerut, trotted across the bridge -of- boats, and entered the '. 
city. The whole of the garrison, being natives, joined them, 
and the work of villainy began. Mr. Simon Fraser, the Resi- 
dent, Captain Douglas, Commanding the Palace Guard, with 
the Chaplain and his daughter, were killed at the main gate 
of the citadel ; Colonel Ripley and other Officers of tbe 74th 
N. I. were pistolled in front of their own men, standing 
passive ; the Magazine was invested : and the Europeans, 
men, women, children, chased over the walls of the city, to 
be shot down, or driven to the temporary shelter of the Flag 
Staff Tower, as might be their fate. The explosion of the 
Magazine by Willoughby and Forrest, and the escape of 
many of the defenders, who, fording the broad Jamna, joined' 
the main stream of refugees on the other side, and in many 
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t instances got off safely to Meerut are eveuts well-known and 
1 hardly belonging- to our subject. 

. This was the opportunity of the powers of evil ; and no one 
knows the full extent of the horrors that ensued in the long 
peaceful City of the Moghul. But the .tables were to be 
turned, though at first but slowly. Victorious at Badli-ki- 
Sarai, the small avenging force fonnd themselves on the eve- 
ning of the 8th June face to face with all that the tourist of 
to-day sees basking in the beautiful winter sunshine from 
Hindu Rao's house. With their left on the river aud their 
right on Kishanganj and the Sabzi Mundi gardens, the assail- 
ants were confronted by the. northern angle of the fortifica- 
tions, hardly extending from the Water Bastion to the Cabal 
Gate ; investment was necessarily impossible. Here, during 
the heat of June, and the rotting reek of the ensuing mon- 
soon, constantly reinforced by driblets (sent by the wise and 
strong rulers of the Pan jib) barely replacing the loss of sick- 
ness and of four-and- twenty desperate sorties by the besieged, 
did our handful of heroes maintain their perilous guard. At 
the time of the assault there* were 2,500 men sick. 

At length arrived John Lawrence's last remnant of troops, 
and— ten thousand in one — the peerless John Nicholson. 
" Now or never*' was the motto brought down from his Chief 
by the great frontier soldier ; and the whole force, inspired 
by the situation, at once prepared for their momentous under- 
taking. It was indeed now or never. The tensioo of the 
situation was become extreme, not only in the Panjab, but in 
the whole Peninsula ; and it was in the hands of less than 
7,000 men of all arms to turn the doubtful scale one way or 
the other. 

From the 8th to the 18th September the gunners of Eng- 
land beat incessantly upon the northern walls. Night ant) 
day went on the Work of destruction from fifty guns of posi- 
tion, In the Kudsia garden on the river bank Tombs had a 
battery of ten mortars ; another batterry under Scott being 
placed at the Custom-house. Ten guns in front played on 
the Moree and Cashmere Battions from a distance of 700 
yards under the able command of Major Brind. Other bat- 
teries were roaring from the Residency and from Hindu 
Rao's house on the top of the ridge. On the evening of the 
13th the Engineer Officers reported two practicable breaches, 
one at the Cashmere Bastion, the other by the Water Gate ; 
these stormed and the Cashmere Gate held by a third column, 
due provision being made for support on the rear and right 
flank, and all the columns might meet victorious at the bar- 
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bicsn of the Palace within. As the day broke on the follow- 
ing morning, the incessant roar of the past week came to a 
sadden and ominous pause ; the 60th Rifles, according to pre* 
vioiifl arrangement, -sprang out with a cheer to cover the 
,advance,' and -Salkeld and Home, of the Bengal Engineers, 
Hepped forward with' Non-Commissioned Officers, bugler, 
powder-carriers, to blow in the Cashmere Gate. The scene 
that followed is thus described by Colonel Medley, R.B., ah 
eye-witness: u Followed .by the storming party, 150 strong, 
Home and his party reached the outer gate almost unseen. 
With difficulty they crossed the ditch, and haying laid their 
bags retired unharmed. It was now Salkeld's turn.' He also 
jtxlvanced with four other bags of powder and lighted portfire, 
but the enemy had seen the smallness of. the party and the 
object of their approach. A deadly fire was poured upon the 
little band from the open wicket not ten feet distant. Salkeld 
laid his. bags, but was shot through the arm and leg, and fell 
back on the bridge, handing the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, 
bidding him light the fuse. Burgess was instantly shot dead 
in the attempt : Sergeant Carmichael then advanced, took up 
the portfire, and succeeded in the attempt, but immediately fell 
mortally wounded. Sergeant Smith, seeing him fall, advanced 
at a run, but finding that the fuse was already burning threw 

himself into the ditch In another moment a* terrific 

explosion shattered the massive gate, the bugle sounded the 
advance, and then with a loud cheer the storming party was 
in the gateway, and in a few minutes more the Cashmere 
Gate and Main Guard were once more in our hands.** 

It may be doubted whether a finer display of soldiership 
was ever made than that recorded in the simple Jines above 
italicised.- All the survivors were recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross, but Salkeld died of his wounds ; and it is melan- 
choly to add that Home, after coming scatheless out of that 
urdeal, met his death in " a petty fortress ** a few weeks later. 

The progress of the assault is matter of military history. 
The saddest interest that attaches to it is connected with the 
fate of General Nicholson, of whom the Panjab Government 
recorded that but for him Dehli would not have fallen. As 
bold in action as wise in council, this born soldier, emerging 
from a catcherry, achieved immortality in dying at the age 
of 35. After leading his column over the breach by the side 
of the Cashmere Gate he re-formed his men ('detachments 
from the 75th, the 1st Fusiliers,* and the 2nd Punjabees) by 

• Subsequently the lOlgt R. B. F. 
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the Main Guard. Turning to the right by the narrow lane 
behind the city- walls, Nicholson next proceeded to "open a 
way parallel with the ramparts, and had already captured the 
Cabul Gate. In proceeding towards the Born bastion a check 
was experienced from a breastwork and one sun on the ram- 
parts ; and it was in waving on the men against this ooctacle, 
his fine form in advance, conspicuously displayed to the • fire 
of countless enfilading muskets from the windows that lined 
the lane, that he received his mortal wound and was borne to 
the rear. Uttering words of valorous counsel from his pallet, 
the hero died ; but bis spirit lived among the force in all 
ranks ; and on the fifth day the whole vast area of the city 
was in the hands of Sir Archdale Wilson.*' The trial and 
exile of the King and the peaceable reorganisation of civil 
order followed shortly ; and there is little now to * remind the 
visitor of those brave days, save the monument of Nicholson, 
and the memorial column, 1 10 feet in height,- which stands on 
a commanding point of the Ridge, upon the site once occu- 
pied by one of the breaching Batteries. This monument 
commemorates the deeds of the gallant captors of Dehli, and 
was erected by the subscriptions of the survivors, supple* 
mented by aid from the Government. The total cost is 
stated by Uarcourt to have amounted to 22,400 rupees. 
There is a winding stair within, and a fine view from the top 
of all the scenes of the siege. 



HISTORICAL NOTE. 

The note appended to the Agra Ouide gives historical 
memoranda regarding those Moghul rulers with whom the 
buildings at Agra are chiefly connected. In the present note 
will be found a similar account of their Fa thin predecessors 
to whose memory the neighbourhood of Dehli nas so many 
splendid monuments. 

We have already seen that there is a probability of some 
remains near the Kutab dating from a period antecedent by a 
few years to the Christian era. The edicts of Asoka indeed, 
on Firos Shah's Lnt, are older still, but this pillar (vide sapro, 
p. 29) does not appear to have been originally erected in the 
Dehli district ; and the possible settlement of the Pandu 
brothers at Indraprastha has left no mark behind. * 

What little is known of the early Hindu dynasties of Dehli 

• The total loss in this attaok was no less than 66 officers and 1,100 men. 
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'will be found in the Archaeologic Reports of General Cunning- 
ham so often drawn upon in the preceding pages. Their re- 
mains are — the Iron Pillar, the columns of the great Mosque, 
and the fortifications of Lallkot and the adjacent works. 

The - authentic history of Dehli can hardly be said to begin 
before the end of the twelfth .century from 'Christ, when 
Shahabud-din Ghori, otherwise known as Muhammad Bin Sam, 
was sent against the then ruling Chauhans of Northern India. 
In 1193 the Mahomedans were routed by Pirthi Raj— or Rai 
Pithora— on the plain of Thanesar, but two years later they 
returned with irresistible force, and overthrew the Rajputs 
near the tsame ground. Bin Sam left a favorite follower, 
Katab-ud-din Aibak, to administer the affairs of Hindustan, 
but returned in person shortly after, leaving his brother as 
sole monarch at Gh&zni. He died in a campaign in the 
Pairjab in 1206, and Kutab-ud-din succeeded to the throne 
of DehlL It was in the reign of this monarch that the Kutab 
Minar was commenced, and was adorned with a scroll 
commemorative of his deceased patron. This is the begin- 
ning of what has been called u The Slave Dynasty,** in 
reference to the fact that these monarchs were often succeeded 
by favorite slaves. The most famous of them are : — . 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 1211—1236. 

In his reign the Kutab Minar was first completed; he also 
built the earlier part of the Butkh&nna, or great pillared 
cloisters of the Kutab Mosque— A. D. 1220 — and the college 
attached to which is the building where he himself was 
afterwards buried. 

After a variety of short reigns, mostly ending in the 
assassination of the sovereign by some profligate courtier, the 
throne was ascended in 1246 by Nasir-ud-din. This monarch 
• was little better than a recluse; but he had the good sense -to 
leave the conduct of affairs to an able Minister, and died in 
his bed without heirs, after a tranquil reign of twenty years. 

The minister, Balban, succeeded without a contest, A.D. 
1265-6. He had originally been one of the band of Turk 
slaves known as " The Forty,** who had become enormously 
powerful under the weak administrations that had long pre- 
vailed. The historian Barni, who had conversed with the 
contemporaries of this ruler, relates that, for the .twenty- two 
years that Balban reigned, he maintained the dignity of his 
throne in unsurpassable splendour, and was never seen by 
bis most confidential attendants otherwise than in full dress ! 
44 He never allowed any one to joke in his preseuce, nor did 
he permit any one iu his court to laugh.** "No oue ever dared 
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to recommend for employment any person of low position or 
extraction." This magnificent parvenu teems really to have 
been an efficient ruler ; he made some startling examples 
amongst his own friends who had misconducted themselves, 
and he put the army on so souud a footing that Bengal was 
subdued and the Moghul invasion rolled back. Eventually, 
however, he lost his favourite son in battle against* the 
Moghuls, who at the same time took prisoner the Poe 
Khusru (vide supra, p. 36), who was not liberated till his 
friends had paid a heavy ransom for him. Balban died of 
a broken heart, and was succeeded by his grandson Kai 
Kobid in A.D. 1286-7. 

The dissolute habits of this monarch soon led to his being 
aeixed by paralysis, in which state he was kicked to death in 
his bed by a 'dissatisfied slave, and the Slave dynasty brought 
to an end. 

The next line of Dehli Kings were a Pathan race, called 
Khilji ; the first of whom, Jalal-ud-din, ascended the throne 
in 1289. He was a mild ruler, and the country suffered much, 
both, from internal broils and from Moghul irruptions during 
his reign. He eventually lost the confidence or his subjects 
and kindred, and was murdered in open day by his nephew 
and son-in-law Ala-ud-din. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji became King in 1296. In his reign the 
famous Aulia adventurer Nizamudin (supra, p. 85) came 
to India. The reign lasted twenty years, and was at first 
distinguished by great activity in the way of architecture. 
We learned from the prose works of Khusru that the Mosque 
at the Kutab was completed by building beyond the old 
gates and courts a fourth [court] with high pillars, and upon 
the surface of the stones were engraved verses of the Koran 
(vide supra, p. 47). Ala-ud-din also undertook to outstrip 
the lofty Mazmd of the Mosque, the Kutab Minir, intending, 
it is amid, to double all the proportions. This is the unfinish- 
ed basement described above (p. 61). He demolished the 
remains of Hindu temples that his predecessors had spared, 
and sprinkled the walls of the outer works with the blood 
of "some thousands of goat-bearded Moghuls,** whom ha 
"sacrificed" for the purpose. He appears to have been a 
blunt soldier, a little disposed to pride himself on his ignorance 
of law and learning, but having a keen sense of the dangers 
of Moghul invasion and of the necessity of guarding against 
it. It was with this object that he built the Fort ofSiri 
(supra, p. 67) and fortified other places on the road of the 
which generally led by Multan, DepaJpur, and 
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Lahore. His principal commander was Ghazi Malik, who 
afterwards became King under the title of Mohamad Toghlak. 
The 1 King, however, had move confidence in a companion of 
.his profligacy called Malik Naib Kafur; and he appears to 
have paid the price of his carelessness bj losing his life dur- 
ing an attack of dropsy, in which his mind failed, an til his 
sufferings were put an end to by the unworthy favourite. 
Malikr Kafur tried to carry on the Government, but he was 
mi his turn assassinated, and, after a period of confusion in 
which the Hindus held Dehli and the neighbourhood for five 
months, the sceptre fell into the hands of Ghazi. Malik 
Ghayas-ud-din, Mohamad Toghlak, who ascended the throne 
in the palace at Siri in 1350 A. D. The capital was forth- 
with removed to the fortified city called Toghlakabad. Mr. 
Wheeler (Hist, of India, IV., i.) thinks that this was a soldierly 
measure, by which the new Emperor guarded himself against 
a farther Hindu revival. His brief administration was what 
might have been expected from his apprenticeship, that of 
an nones t and able soldier, but he perished by the contrivance 
•f his son Junah Khan (Appx. D.\ having only ruled five years. 

Junah assumed the throne in his father's Fort of Toghlaka- 
bad (supra, p. 54) by the title of Mohamad -ibn-Toghlak 
Shah. This is the prince described above by his more popular 
title of " Bloody Lord," and he is chiefly remarkable as a 
combination of literature without religion, and abundant 
accomplishments and ability with no tincture of the humanity, 
that usually accompanies such gifts. Barni, who knew him 
well, records some of his excusatory yet menacing language. 
Famine fell on Dehli, which the King accordingly deserted, 
driving the population to Deogir, the same place as what was- 
hereafter known as Daulutabad, near Ellora, in what is now 
tihe Nizam's country. 

He then tried to re-populate Dehli from places in the 
neighbourhood. By this and other wilful projects he raised 
general discontent, which he tried to put down with unexam- 
pled violence. "I have no pleasure," he said, "in revolts, 
though people will say 'tis my own conduct caused them. 
I am not to be turned from my system of punishment either 

by revolts or reasonings I visit with chastisement 

ttpon presumption of rebellious designs, and I punish with 
death the most trifling acts of contumacy. And this I will 
do until I die.*' This bewildered tyrant contemplated 
abdication later in his reign, "I am angry with my sub- 
jects," he told Barni in a conversation shortly before 
the end of his reign ; " no treatment of mine does any good- 
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- My remedy is the sword . . . so tbat a cure may be effected 
by suffering. The more I chastise the more they, rebel." 
Yet he was never personally molested and died a natural 
death, in the full exercise of the power he bad so long abused, 
to be peacefully succeeded by his cousin in 1350.. 

Firoz Shah, one of the best men of that dark time, was in 
Sindh when the late King expired. After capturing an 
imbecile opponent he proceeded to Dehli, where he occupied 
a long reign in the most praiseworthy efforts to protect his 
people and to give them employment in beautifying the 
adjacent cities and in restoring the monuments of his pre- 
decessors. In the modest and pious sketch of his own 
exploits which he left behind him, this beneficent ruler ex- 
pressly states that lie gave the restoration of these buildings 
the priority over his own works, an instance of self-denial 
rare indeed among Asiatic rulers. He introduced tbeir names 
into the public Litanies at the Mosques, and, carried bis' zeal 
for the spiritual welfare of his own patron and immediate 
predecessor so far as to provide him in his grave with vouchers 
for the Great Audit A list of his various works would be 
tedious, especially as many of them have ceased to exist. 
Most of those which are still extant are referred to in the 
preceding pages, and others of a leas interesting character lie 
scattered between Niz&mudin's tomb and the neighbour- 
hood of the Kutab, such as the Jamdt Khdnd* Mosque, 
and the tank and tomb at Hauz Khds. 

In the contemporary narrative of Afif it is stated that the 
city of Firoz contained eighteen townships, and that from 
Indurpat to the Khusk Shikar on the ridge, a distance of 
five kos, all was built on. The city contained eight public 
Mosques and one private Chapel, and the public Mosques 
accommodated each, on an average, 10,000 worshippers. Ijf 
this is to be taken » ; as an index of the population, it will be 
seen that the city must, in its palmiest days, have contained 
at least double the population estimated by Cuuningham, or 
• cay, 350,000 souls, each worshipper being taken as a house- 
bolder. 

In the anarchy that ensued upon the abdication of Firoz 
occurred the most terrible of. all the Moghul incursions, that 
of Timur the Lame, whose description of the three cities of 
old Dehli has already been extracted (supra, p. 58). H« 
also describes in his memoirs the Hauz (water-tomb) of that 
monarch, and a Mosque with which he was so much pleased 

* Vide wpra, p, 36. 
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that he carried back the sons of the builders to erect a 
similar place of worship in Samarcand. 
' This was at the end of the 14th century; and the history 
of Dehli from this time to the invasion and conquest of 
Hindustan by Timur's descendant, Babar, a century and-a- 

Suarter later, is of little archaeological interest. The 
omains of the rulers of Dehli shrank to the dimensions of a 
private estate, and it was not till the rise of the Lodi dynasty 
(a brief Pathan race) that a dim crepuscular grandeur arose, 
which was illustrated by the third, or decorated order of 
Pathan Architecture. The finest specimen of the Lodi 
period is the tomb of ftikaudar Shah, referred to in page 41, 
and that was perhaps not built by the Lodi Kings, but by 
their still more brief- termed successors the Path&ns of the 
race of Sur. A true Lodi building exists at Roshan Chir&gli, 
the tomb of Behlol, who died in 1488. Some remains of his 
successor Sikandar are thought to have existed in the Agra 
Fort, but they cannot now be traced. There is also a theory 
which has not yet been either completely established or 
completely overthrown that the tomb of Akbar*s wife at 
Sikmndra was originally a b4radari of the time of this monarch. 
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THE ELEPHANT STATUES. 

These sculptures have fallen into a fragmentary ' state. 
One of them has lately been, rather clumsily, restored; bos 
there can be little doubt but that both onee stood outside 
ir hat, from the description, was not the " Dehli Gate " or the 
main barbican of the Palace, but rather, as Mr. Carr-Setpben 
thinks, the Nakarkhdna (Music Gate) or the Jlathi Pul. 
Beroier in 1663 saw them, and was told that they were the 
representation of two Chiefs of Chittor, Jaymal and Fattha, 
who had been conquered and slain by Akbar, and that this 
monarch put the statues up in admiration of their prowess. 
The riders are not now mounted. One of the elephants, 
indeed, seems to have totally disappeared, and the other 
stands in the public garden, with nh inscription that does not 
connect it with the occasion of Chittor. But the " resolute 
riders'* are to be found in the verandah of the museum, and, 
even in their decay, well sustain the epithet of Bemier. Two 
other mutilated torsos, on the same semi-colossal scale, are 
by them, and are supposed to have represented the Mahouts, 
or drivers, who guided the elephants in battle. Francklin 
(the author of Shdh A lam), who visited Dehli in 1793, ascer- 
tained that these images had been removed by Aurungzeb, 
as savouring too much of idolatry. They were discovered 
about 1863, buried among some rubbish inside the Fort. 
General Cunningham, accepting Bemier' s account of these 
figures, concludes that they were originally placed by Akbar 
in front of the River Gate of the Agra Fort, and that they 
are mentioned in the Ayin as " two elephants with their riders, 
at the Eastern Gate, H where they stood until removed by his 
grandson to adorn the new Palace at Dehli. He describes 
them as follows : — 

"The statues of Jaymal and Patta are simply valuable as 
works of art, as they are, perpnps, the only portrait statues 
that have been erected in India for many centuries. They 
are made of red sandstone, and are of life-size, while the 
huge elephants on which they sit are of black marble, and 
the housings are decorated with white and yellow marbles.** 
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They were probably moved to Delili from Agra in the time 
of Shahjahan, but it is not 80 clear how and when they were 
first erected. 

" Bernier's, says General Cunningham, is the first mention of 
these statues. What then is to be made of this passage in 
Finch's description of the Agra Fort, with Parchas* marginal 
note? — 

" To the castle are four gates, one to the north* by which 
yon passe to a Rampire with great peeces, another west to 
the Bdzdr, called the Cicherry Gate, within which, over 
against the great gate, is the Cazi, his seat of Chief Justice 
in matters of law, and by it two or three mortars very great 
(some three foot in the bore and fifteen long) of cast brasse 
." ' . . . Beyond these two gates you passe a second gate, 
over which are two R&jdw* in stone,* who were slain in the 
King's Darb&r before the King's eyes, for being over-bold in 
speech, they selling their lives bravely, in remembrance of 
which they are here placed. Passing this gate, you enter 
into a fair street, with houses and munition all along in both 
sides. At the end of this street being a quarter of a mile, 
you come to the third gate, which leads to the King's Darb&r, 
always chained, all men, but the King and his children, there 
alighting. This gate is to the south, called Ac&bdr 
. Drawdzd. 
- « The fourth gate is to the river, called the Dersane, lead- 
ing into a fair Court extending along the river, in which the 
King looks forth every morning at sun-rising, which he salutes, 
and then his Nobles resort to their Tessiilam.^ Right under 
the place where he looks out, is a kind of scaffold, whereon 
his Nobles stand, but the Addis with others await below in 
the Court. Here also every noone he looketh forth to behold 
Tamdihdh, or fighting of Elephants, Lyons, Buffles, killing of 
Deare with Leopards ; which is a custom on every day of the 
weeke, Sunday excepted, on which is no fighting ; but Tues- 
day; on the contrary, is a day of blood, both of fighting beasts, 
and justiced men, the King judging and seeing execution. 
To returne to the third gate, within it you enter into a spa- 
cious Court with Atrecannas round-about-like shops and open 
halls, wherein his Captains, according to their degrees, keep 

— - ■ ■ — 

• It is said that they were two brothers, Rajputs, tutors to a Prince, 
their nephew, whom the King demanded of them. They refused, and 
were committed ; but drew on the officers, slew twelve, and at last, 
by multitudes oppressing, were slain, and here have elephants of stone 
sad, themselves figured. — Purchas' note. 

t A posture of humiliation.— PttrcAo*. 
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their seveuth day Chockees. A little farther you enter, with- 
in a rayle, into a more inward Court, within which none but 
the Kind's Addis, and men of sort are admitted, under paine 
of smacking by the Porters* Cudgels, which lay on loud with- 
out respect of persons."*— Purchas, B.1V, C. 4, S. Vl^ 
p. 489. 

[Much of this account may apply to features that were 
changed afterwards (vide account of the Palaces in the 
Handbook to Agra), but some of the apparent confusion will 
be got rid of if we understand the gates originally called 1st 
and 2nd to have been regarded as one, a double, gate; as in 
fact is still the case. The 3rd gate is then seen to have been 
rightly called " the 2nd," and this was the entrance to tfie 
street since known as Mina Bdzdr, which, previous to Bri- 
tish Military precautions, formed the approach to the Am* 
Khds and the rest of the Palace. The " 3rd" gate is the gate 
opening on the great Court of the Armoury, or Am- Khds ; 
and the 4th is the now disused water-gate, which does not 
open upon the strand but faces eastward ; and had a bit of 
glacis extended before it, before the outer wall and the moat 
were added on the river- face, probably in the time of Aurung- 
zeb, or late in the reign of his predecessor. The statues, 
therefore, were at the entrance, not of the Fort, but of the 
Palace, and were distinctly seen by Finch, if not by Hawkins. 

The " Addis " are Ahdis, " the single men," a tort of gentle- 
men -cadets waiting for their commissions, and not required 
to do sentry or fatigue-duty. There was a corresponding 
class in the old French Afaison du Roy, known as Exempts, 
whence we have to this day in England the royal " Exons of 
the guard." The person of the sovereign was the post of 
these men-at-arms ; and parades of them took place in the 
Am- Khds of Agra and DehlL] 

Finch himself, it is true, says nothing about elephants ; but 
he mentions Rajas, not defenders of Chittor, but turbulent 
men slain in Darbar (as in the later story of A mar Singh). 
The allusion probably is to the three sons of Akhiraj, son of 
Akbar's brother-in-law Rajah Bhagwan Das of Jaipur, killed 
in a fight arising out of a tumult caused by themselves in the 
Palace (Memoirs of Jahdngir, p. 12, quoted by Prof. Bloch- 
mann, Cal. Rev., CIX, 1331). And Purchas, who died in 
1628, must evidently have had good authority for saying that 
the Rajas were on elephants. But by no possibility can the 

* This is the Am-Kkds^ dmded, it would seem, in those days into an 
oarer and inner Court, Hawkins speaks with pride of bis being called 
within the l red rail/ 
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situation ascribed to them be understood as " in front of the 
river gate." The river gate was evidently the Dersane 
Drow&zd, in front of which was the area in which beast-fights 
and executions took place ; but the gate of the elephant- 
statues was either the Hathia- Pul (as the name would sug- 
gest), or the inner entrance to the Palace ; the two gates first 
mentioned being the two-fold gates of the great barbican still 
standing, by which one enters from the Jama Masjid. As to 
Bernier,' his information was later than Finch's by half a 
century ; and as he was wrong in calling Jayinal the Raj4 of 
Cuittor, he may have equally been misled iu supposing that 
Chittor and the statues bad any connection whatever. It is 
curious that the Rajput bards are silent on the subject. The 
Ak barn ami, is also silent as to the statues, though it des- 
cribes the deaths of Patta (or Fatta) and Jaymal. The name 
of the gate is apparently a hint as to where the elephants were 
placed ; fronting or flanking the entrance to the Palace in 
the Fort which bears the name " Hathia-Pul," or Elephant- 
Gateway. But when they were erected or whom they com- 
memorate cannot be regarded as conclusively settled. They 
are mentioned by de Laet (whose India Vera was published 
in 1631) in his usual inaccurate way : — 

"This was a very great victory ; and in memory of it, the 
King caused two elephants to be carved, Tyimal Pattha 
sitting on one, and one of his chief generals on the other ; and 
caused them to be placed one on each side of the Fort at 
Agra." 

I may add that there is internal evidence that de Laet (who 
wrote in Europe) got some of his information from Finch, as 
will be plain to any one who will compare the descriptions by 
the two writers, especially of Fattehpur-Sikri, and of the 
" Dehli " of that day — Purdn d Killd. 

. It is easy, in the Dutch writer's — to us at least — unphonetic 
spelling to see that he has made Jaymal and Fatta into one 
person ; they are still spoken of without the copula in popular 
idiom, sounding, to an inexperienced ear, like one word. 

It may perhaps be suspected from these extracts that Pur- 
chas and Fincb, the earliest authorities to whom the mention 
of these statues has been traced, are, after all, right in their 
account of the origin of the mysterious monuments. If so, it 
may be that the sculptures were ordered by Jah&ngir in a 
freak of remorse for the massacre of his kinsmen, and that other 
names were given them afterwards to divert attention from 
the scandal by connecting them with the glorious victory of 
Cuittor. 
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THE BRINGING OF THE PILLARS. 

■ Removal of the Mindra-i-Zarin. — " Khizrabad is ninety 
kos from Dehli, m the vicinity of the hills. When the Sultan 
visited that district, and saw the column in the village . of 
To bra, be resolved to remove it to Dehli, and there erect it 
as a memorial to future generations. After thinking over the 
best means of lowering the column, orders were issued com- 
manding the attendance of ail the people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, within and without the Doab, and all soldiers, 
both horse and foot. They were ordered to bring all imple- 
ments snd materials suitable for the work. Directions were 
issued for bringing parcels of the Cotton of the Semal (silk 
cotton tree). Quantities of this silk cotton were placed 1 
round the column, and when the earth at its base was remov- 
ed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton 
was then removed by degrees, and. after some days the .pillar 
lay safe upon the - ground. • When the foundations of the ' 
pillar were examined, a large square stone was found as a 
base, which also was taken out. The pillar was then encased 
from top to bottom in reeds and ram skins, so that no dam- 
age might accrue to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, 
was constructed, and ropes were attached to each wheel. 
Thousands of men hauled at every rope, and after great 
labour and difficulty the pillar was raised on to the carriage. 
A strong rope was fastened to each wheel, and 200 men pull- 
ed at each of these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions 
of so many thousand men the carriage was moved, and was 
brought to the banks of the Jamna. Here the Sultan came 
to meet it. A number of large boats had been collected, 
so me of which could carry 5,000 and 7,000 maunds of grain, 
and the least of them 2,000 maunds. 

• The column was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, 
and was then conducted to Firozabad, where it was landed 
and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite labour and'skill." 

Account of the raising of the Obelisk. — "At this time the 
author of the book was ' twelve years of age, and .a pupil 
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of the respected Murkh&n. When the pillar was brought to 
the place a building was commenced for its reception, near 
the Jama Masjid, and the most skilful architects were 
employed. It was constructed of stone and chunam, and 
consisted of several stages or steps (poshish). When a step 
was finished, the column was raised on to it, another step 
was then built, and the pillar was again raised, and so on in 
succession until it reached the intended height. 

" On arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Ropes of great 
thickness were obtained, and windlasses were placed on each 
of the six stages of the base. The ends of the ropes were 
fastened to the top of the pillar, and the other ends passed 
over the windlasses, which were firmly secured with many 
fastenings. The wheels were then turned, and the column 
was raised about half a gaz. Logs of wood and bags of 
cotton were then placed under it to prevent its sinking 
again. In this way, by degrees, and in the course of several 
days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. Large 
beams were then placed round it as snores, until quite a 
cage of scaffolding was formed. It was thus secured in an 
upright position, straight as an arrow, without the smallest 
deviation from the perpendicular. The square stone before 
spoken of was placed under the pillar. After it was raised, 
some ornamental friezes of black and white stone were 
placed round its two Capitals (do-s&z-i-an), and over these 
there was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in Hindi 
Khalas. The height of the obelisk was thirty-two gaz ; 
eight gaz was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty -four gaz was 
visible. On the base of the obelisk there were engraved 
several lines of writing in Hindi characters. Many Brah- 
mans and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but 
no one was able. It is said that certain infidel Hindus 
interpreted them as stating that no one should be able to 
remove the obelisk from its place till there should arise in 
the latter days a Mahamadan King named Sultan Firoz, 
&c, &c. 

Erection of the other Obelisk in the Kushk Shikar.—" This 
obelisk stood in the vicinity of the Town of Meerut, in the 
Doab, and was somewhat smaller than the JMindra-i-Zarin. 
This also was removed by Sultan Firoz, with similar skill 
and labour, and was re-erected on a hill in the Kushk 
Shikdr (amid great feasting and rejoicing). After the 
erection of the pillar a large town sprang up, and the 
Khans and Maliks of the Court built houses there. Every 
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great King took care daring his reign to set up some 
lasting memorial of bis power. So Sultan Shams- u-din- 
Altamsh raised the large pillar in the Masjid-i-jam& at old 
Dehli, the history of which is well-known,* 

u In these days, in the year 801 H. (1399 A.D.) Amir 
Timur, of Khor&san, has marched into India, and by the 
will of fate has subdued the empire of Hindustan. During 
his stay of some days in Oehli be inspected all the monu- 
ments of former Kings, and among them these two obelisks, 
when he declared that in all the countries he had traversed 
he had never seen any monuments comparable to these.**— 
Shams-i-Sir&j Afi/ 9 quoted in Elliots History of India by 
Dowson, Vol. III. 

* This is the Kutab Minir* 
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The following general description of the edicts of Asoka 
la taken from the work of a learned Hindu : — 

*• Some include more and tame less : they are standing 
at Dilli (Dehli), Prya$ {Allahabad), and Bakra ; also in 
Sirhut near Radhia, and Mathia. . . . The summary of the 
fourteen articles in brief is— (I) the preservation of animal 
life; (2) extension of cultivation; (3) quinquennial expiation; 
(4) establishment and public proclamation of religion ; (5) 
ordination of ministers ; (6) appointment of Reporters and 
provision for public administration of justice ; (7) religious 
toleration ; (8) the King's abandonment of frivolous pur- 
suits; (9) condemnation of vain festivities ; (10) the King's 
desire that his people should be righteous; (11) the duty 
of munificence; (12) only found in a rock-cut inscription at 
Junagarh ; (13) names of contemporary sovereigns, Antio- 
chus II., Ftolemaios Philadelphus, and Antigonus G on at as, 
B.C. 280,-40 or thereabouts; (14) conclusion. The 
Monolith at Dehli farther states that the King caused wells 
to be dug and trees planted, beside the public roads. 
These or similar cuttings have been found from Yasafza 
to Gar-jam."— Itihds Timir Nosak, by' Raja Siva Prasad, 
C. S. I., Part IIL 
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DEATH OF TOGHLAK SHAH. ' 

• 

In tbe travels of Ibn Batata is the following circumstantial 
narrative, taken from the lips of an eje- witness :— • . 

" There was then at Dehli a saint, Nizam-ud-din Badauni. 
Mahammad, tjie Saltan's son, often visited him, to pay him 
respect in the eyes of his followers, and to implore his prayers. 
The Shaikh was subject to ecstatic fits, in which he lost all 
control of himself. The Sultan's son directed his servants 
to let him know when the Shaikh was in one of these fits: 
When he was seized with a fit the prince was informed, 
and he went to him. As soon as the Shaikh saw him, he ex- 
claimed, ' We give him the throne.* Afterwards he died while 
the Sultan was absent, and the Sultan's son, Mahammad, 
bore his bier upon his shoulder. The father heard of this ; 
he suspected his son, and threatened him. Other actions 
bad already aroused suspicions in Toghlak against his ton. 
He was annoyed to see him buy a great number of slaves, 
and make magnificent presents to secure friends. Now 1 his 
•nger against him increased. The Sultan was informed that 
the astrologers had predicted that he would never enter again 
the city of Dehli on returning from his expedition. Us 
replied by threats against them. 

" When he came near to his capita), on his return 
from the expedition, he ordered his son to build for him 
a Palace, or, as these people call it, a Ehusk, near a 
river, which runs by a place called Afghinpur. Mahammad 
built it in the course of three days, making it chiefly 
of wood. It was elevated above the ground and rested 
on pillars of wood, Mahammad planned it scientifically, 
and Malik ZatU was charged to see the plans carried 
out. This man was afterwards known by the title of 
Khwaji-i-Jahan. His real name was Ahmad, son of Ays*. 
He was then Inspector of buildings, but he afterwards be* 
came chief Wazir of Sultan Mahammad. The object which 
these two persons kept in view in building the Khusk was 
this,— that it should fall down with a crash when the elephants 
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touched it in a certain part. The Sultan stopped at tbia 
building and feasted the people, who afterwards dispersed. 
His son asked permission to parade the elephants before him 
fully accoutred. The Sultdn consented. 

44 Shaikh Rukkindtn told me that he was then near the 
Sultan, and that the Sultan's favourite son was with them. 
Thereupon Mahammad came and said to the Shaikh, Master^ 
it is now the time for afternoon -prayer, go down and pray. 
1 went down, said the Shaikh, and they brought the elephants 
up on one side, as -the prince and his confidant had arranged. 
When the animals passed along that side, the buildii>g fell 
down upon the Sultan and his son. I heard the noise, con- 
tinued the Shaikh, and I returned without having said my 
prayer. I saw that the building had fallen. The Sultan's 
son, Mahammad, ordered pick -axes and shovels to be brought 
to dig and seek for his father, but he made signs for them not 
to hurry, and the tools were not brought till after sunset. 
Then they began to dig, and they found the Sultan, who had 
bent over his son to save him from death. Some assert that 
Toghlak was taken out dead ; others, on the contrary, main* 
tain that he was alive, and that an end was made of him. He 
was carried away at night to the tomb which he had himself 
built near the city called after him Toghlakabad, and there he 
was interred. 

' "It was to the skilful management of the Wazir Khwaja-U 
Jah&n, in constructing the edifice which fell upon Toghlak, 
that he owed the 'position he held with Sultan Mahammad, 
and the partiality which the latter had for him. No one, 
whether Wazir or otherwise, enjoyed anything like the consi- 
deration in which he was held by the Sultan, and never attained 
the high position which he possessed near him."— From 
EllioCs History of India by Dowson, Vol. Ill, 
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Altamsh, Tomb of 61 
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Atoka, the Edicts of 29, 63 

Aurungieb slays Dara 34 

Imprisons Shabjaban 41* 

Begampore . . 42 
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Ban Mandal ........ 42 

Bulnan ascends Throne of Dehli .... 63 

Cashmere Gate 27 

Cashmere Gate, Storming of 60 

Chandni Chowk 26, 28 

Chausat Kamba 12, 35 

Dehli, Extent of, 11; Situation of, 11; Bernier v s 
Account of Building of 8hajahanabad, 14; Works 
supervised bj Ali-Mardan Khan, 14 ; Building of 
the Fort, 14; plundered by Najdir Shah, 19; by 
Ahmad Khan, 20 ; by the Mahrattas, 20 ; Sketch 
of the City, 25; Siege in 1857, 68 ; Defence by 
Ochterlony in 1804, 59; Population driven to 
Deogir . . ...... 65 

Dehli Institute (The) 26 

Deogar, Toghlak Shah drives Population of Dehli to . 65 
Dewan Am . , . 12, 21 

Dewin Kbas 12, 19, 21 

Elephant Statues (The) 68 
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Description of the Tomb 
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Indrapat 

Jahanara the Princess . 

Jai Singh's Observatory 

Jama Masjid, 1 1 ; Bernier's Description of, 22 ; Beres- 
ford*s Description of 

Jaraatkbana Mosque , 

Jehan Puna 

Kalin , Masjid 

Cunningham's Description , 

-Kaar-Hazar-Situn at Siri 

Khusru the Poet 

Killa Kona Mosque 

King's Bath , 

Kirki 

Kutab (The), 12; the Road to the Rutab, 37; Old 
Hindu Forts, 44 ; Fort of Lallkot, 45 ; Fort of Rai 
Pithora, 45; the Iron Pillar, 46; the Mosque, 
47; the Kutab Minar, 48; Ala-ud-din's Gateway, 
50 ; Attempt of Ala-ud-din to build another Minir, 
51 ; Altamsh*s Tomb, 51 ; Ad ham Khan's Tomb, 
52; Mausoleum of Sultan Ghori . 

Kutab-ud-din succeeds to Throne of Dehli . 

Lai Darwaza at Indrapat ...... 

Mirza Jahangir, Tomb of . , 

Mobarikpore Kotla 

Nadir Shah plunders Dehli 

Nicholson, John, 27, at Dehli 
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THACKER, SPINK AND CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 



Solutes from Old Calcutta : being chiefly Reminiscences of th 
days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By R. E. Hustbh 
Second Edition, enlarged and illustrated. Post 8vo. Ks. 6. 

"The book will be read by all interested in India." — Army and Nat 
Jfagasine. 

- " Dr. Bnsteed's valuable and entertaining " Echoes from Old Calcutta " hi 
arrived at a Second Edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portrait 
and other plates rare or quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com 
mendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance calle 
forth some years since." — Saturday Review. 

*• A series of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive < 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian Society a huudred years ago ... Hi 
style is always bright and pleasing, and the reader may be assured that ope 
the book where he may, he is certain to happen upon something of a quaic 
character or of a deeper historical interest filling in the neglected backgrouu 
of history .... The book from first to last has not a dull page in it, an 
it is a work of the kind of which the value will increase with years." — Th 
Englishman. 

IprHqji Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb, M. A., Professor of Enc 
liah literature, Presidency College. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

" Vivacious and clever . . . He presents the various sorts and condi 
tions of humanity that comprise the round of life in Bengal in a series c 
vivid vignettes. .... He writes with scholarly directness and finish. "- 
Saturday Review. 

"A volume of poems of more than ordinary interest and undoubte 
ability." — Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate** Journal. 

** lull of pathos, fun, and wisdom." — Literary Churchman. 

♦'This volume is one of the best of its kind that has been published in thi 
country." — Madras Mail. 

44 We are thankful for the literary treat which the perusal of this neat littl 
volume has afforded us." — Indian Mirror. 
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2 Thacker, Spink and Co.'s Publications. 

Departmental Ditties and other Verses. By Rodtaed Kip- 
ling. Third Edition. With additional Verses. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

u This tiny volume will 'not be undeserving of a place on the bookshelf 
that holds ( Twenty-one Days in India.' Its contents, indeed, are not unlike 
the sort of verse we might have expected from poor 4 Ali Baba ' if he had 
been spared to give it as. Mr. Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, 
quaintness of fancy, and unexpected humour." — Pioneer. 

" They will suffer little by comparison with the best work of Praed or 
Locker. Departmental Ditties proper are followed by an anthology of * other 
verses,' possessing a variety and a charm which it would be difficult to 
praise too highly. . . ." — Englishman.' 

" The verses are all written in a light style, which is very attractive, and 
no one with the slightest appreciation of humour will fail to indulge in many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page." — Timet of India. 

" In this new booklet there are apparent the facility and ingenuity of 
rhyme, the concise and artly expression, and the light and graceful treatment 
of his subjects by which Mr. Kipling has already won wide reputeas a 
skilful writer of Indian Vers de sociMe, Good- humoured as Mr. Kipling's 
satire usually is, he can write with scathing force when in a serious mood." ' 

u Tbey are full of humour and spirit, and, brief as they are. have the 
genuine ring, and display a poetical faculty of a high order. The little pub- 
lication has already made its mark as among the best of its kind."— *&a4 
Gazette. 

'* He has attacked the publie departments of this country, dealing with 
them in a spirit of genial fun which reminds one of Bon Gaa.ticr and Aliph 
Cheem combined " — Advocate of India. 

" Mr. Kipling's rhymes are rhymes to some purpose. He calls th#m 
l^epartmental Ditties; but they are in reality social sketches of Indian 
officialism from a single view point that of the satirist., though the satire is of 
the mildest and most delightful tort."— Indian Planters* Gazette. 

Poppied Sleep : A Christmas Story of an Up-country Station. 
By Mm. H. A. Flbtchsb, Author of " Here's Rue for You. " 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1-8. 
' Here's Rne for Too." Novelettes, English and Anglo-Indian. 
By Mas. H. A. Flbtchbb. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Rs. 2. 

Cohtkktb :— A Summer Madness— Whom the Gods love— Nemesis— A 
Gathered Rose — At Sea a P and Story — Esther: an Episode. 

Indian-English and Indian Character, lly Ellis Uudbb- 

wood. Fcap. 8vo. As. 12. 
Mookerjee. A Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool Ch under 

Mookerjee. By M. Mookbbjbb. Third Edition 12mo. Re. 1. 

M The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, 
written by his nephew, and read it." — The Tribes on my Frontier. 
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Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rddtard Kipling, Author 
"Departmental Ditties and other Verses/* Crown 8vo. Rs. 

', * Rattling stories of flirtation and sport .... Funny stories of praeti 
jokes and sells .... Sad little stories of deeper things told with 
affectation of solemnity but rather more throat-lumping for that." — Sum 
Times. 

u Mr. Kipling possesses the art o! telling a story — " Plain Tales fn 
the Hills 11 sparkle with fun; they are full of life, merriment and humour, a 

'-rule mrrth-provoking. There is at times a pathetic strain, but this soon pass 
and laughter, as the Yankees say side-splitting laughter, is the order of I 
day. There are spits at persons of note, sly allusions to the mysterious ws 
of Officials in high places and covert attacks on the peculiarities of a gr< 
Government. The mirror of satire reflects all and every thing, nothi 
escapes, and the result is one of the most sparkling, witty and droll collect! 

- of tales which could be well conceived." — Allen's Indian Mail, 

" u There is a sustained power of description, knowledge of men and worn 
and terse epigrammatic wit which would suffice to build up half-a-hundr 
works of fiction. We must be careful to 8A7 that while the military flavc 
-of the work is its best characteristic, the Indian civilian, the tea-planter, a 
tjie natives high as well as low, in their language, habits, idioms argot- a 
general idiosyncracies are sketched in a broad yet crisp artistic fashion.* 1 
The Broad Arrow. 

^ '* Mr. Kipling knows and appreciate the English in India, and is a DC 
story-teller and a man of humour into the bargain. He is also singula! 
versatile and equally at home in humour and pathos; while neither quality 
ever quite absent from his little stories ... it would be hard to find betl 
reading. 11 — Saturday Review. 

Son Gruel ; or, What he met in the Mofussil (after two Not 
Lords). Cantos I and 11. Fcap. 8vo. Re. 1 each. 

Light and Shade. By Herbert Sheering. A collection 
t Tales and Poems. 

The Captain's Daughter : a Novel by A. C. Pooshkin. Literal 
- translated from the Russian by Stuart U. Godfbbt, Captai 
Bom. S. C. Cr. 8vo. 

India in 1083. A Reprint of this celebrated Pamphlet Fca 
8vo. Re. 1. 

Leviora : being the Rhymes of a Successful Competitor. By tl 
late T. F. Bignold,Esq., Bengal Civil Service/ 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 
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Csesar de Souza : Earl of Wakefield. By the Author of 

•« India in 1983." Crown 8vo. Cloth Rs. 2-8. 
The Tribes on My Frontier: An 'Indian Naturalist's Foreign 

Policy. By Eha. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Mackas. 

In Imperial 16mo. Uniform with " Lays of Ind. " Third 

Edition. Us. 6. 

This remarkably clever work most graphically and humourously 
lescribes the surroundings of a country bungalow. The twenty 
chapters embrace a year's experiences, and provide endless sources 
»f amusemenf and suggestion. The numerous able illustrations 
idd very greatly to the interest of the volume, which will Gud a 
>lace on every table. 

"We have only to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful 
KX>k which he has sent home to his countrymen in Britain. May he live to 
;ive us another such." — Chambers' Journal. 

u A most charming series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what may 

« termed the fauna of the Indian bungalow We have no doubt 

hat this amusing book will find its way into every Anglo-Indian's Library."— 
Men's Indian Mail 

" This is a delightful book, irresistibly fanny in description and illustration, 

•at full of genuine science too There is not a dull or twin- 

tructive page in the whole book."— Knowledge. 

" It is a pleasantly-written book about the insects and other torments of 
ndia which make Anglo-Indian life unpleasant and which can be read with 
•leasure even by those beyond the reach ot the tormenting things Eha 
escribes."— Graphic. 

jSlJB of Ind. By Aliph Chiem. Comic, Satirical, and De- 
scriptive Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Eighth 
Edition. Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. Ks. 7-8. 

" There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is both 
fast and furious/ One can readily imagine the merriment created round 
he camp fire by the recitation of ' The Two Thumpers,' which is irresistibly 
roll."— Liverpool Mercury. 

"The ' Lays ' are not only Anglo-Indian in origin, bat out-and-out Anglo- 
ndian in subject and colour. To one who knows something of life at an 
ndian ( station ' they will be especially amusing. Their exuberant fun at 
he same time may well attract the attention of the ill-defined individual 
nown as the * general reader. 1 " — Scotsman. 

u Tbe verses are characterised by high animal spirits, great cleverness, and 
lost excellent fooling."— World. 
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Modern Hinduism : being an Account of the Religion at 

Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Wilkins, < 

the London Missionary Society, Author of " Hindu Mytholog 

Vedic and Puranic." Demy 8vo. Rs. 8. 
i 



INTRODUCTION. 

L — Eablt Lifb. 

1. Birth and its Ceremonies. 

2. the Hindu Home. 

3. The Guru and Initiation into 

Hinduism. 
EL — Hindu Sects. 

1. General Changes of Hinduism. 

2. General Remarks on the Hindu 

Sects. 
. 3.. Vedantism or Orthodox Hin- 
duism. 

4. Sects existing in the 14th Cent. 

A.D. 
. 5. The Vishnava Sects. 
v 6. The Saivite Sects. 
" 7. The Saktas, Ac. 

8. Miscellaneous Sects. 
- 9. The Modern Deistic Sects. 
HI.— Casts. 

1. General Remarks on Caste. 
; 2. Caste Distinctions as taught in 
'• the Scriptures. 
• 8. History of the Growth of the 

Caste system. 
4. Struggles for Supremacy 
i amongst the Castes. 
6. Caste as it exists at the present 
time. 

6. Proportion of People included 
in the chief Castes. 

7. Kulinism. 



IV. — Worship. 

1. Private Worship. 

2. Temple Worship. 

3. Religious Festivals. 

4. Pilgrimages : Benares*. 



5. 



Ditto. 



6. Ditto. 

7. Ditto. 

8. Worship. 



1 



Kali Ghat. Ganj 
Sagar, Gaya. 
Puri. 

Bhnvaenshwara 
How sustained an 
objects sought by it. 
9. Religious ideas common to a 
Sects expressed in worship. 
V. — Woman. 

1. Position of Woman as taugt 

in the Hindu Scriptures. 

2. Present position. M a r r i a g 

Ceremonies, Ac. 

3. Widows. 

4. Sati. 

VI. — Morals. 

1. The Hindus generally. 

2. The Criminal Classes. 
VII.— Death, Shkadh ahd Fotur 

JUDGMKNT. 

1. Death and its Ceremonies. 

2. The Shradha or Religious Cere 

monies on behalf of the dc 
parted. 

3. Judgment after death; Rewar 

and Punishments. 



" He writes in a liberal and comprehensive spirit." — Saturday Review. 

" Elaborately treated from various points of view." — Scottish Leader. 

"A volume whic h is at once a voluminous disquisition upon the Hindu reli 
gion, and a most interesting narrative of Hindu life, the habits and custom 
of the Hindu community and a national Hindu historiette, written with all th 
verve of the accomplished litterateur, added to the picturesque word-paintiu 
and life-like delineations of a veteran novelist." — Express, Lucknow. 

."A solid addition to our literature," — Westminster Review. 

u A valuable contribution to knowledge." — Scotsman. 

" A valuable contribution to the study of a very difficult subject."— Madrc 
Mail 
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Daily Life in India. By the Bey. W. J. Wilkins. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ra. 3-12. / j 

Cohtemts .'—Calcutta — Calcutta, the Oxford of India— The People; Euro- 
peans in India — The People Generally— A Talk about Insects, Reptiles, jfcc. — A 
Chapter about the Gods — Hindu Temples — Holy Places and Pilgrims— tteligious 
Festivals— Gurus, or Religious Teachers, and their Disciples— Hindu Saint — 
Huruing Ghats and Treatment of the Dying — Bazaar Preaching — life on the 
River — Life in Tent — All about Tigers— School Work— Work amongst the 
Hindu Girls and Women — Bengali Christians — India's Need. 1 

Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. Wilkins, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely .illus- 
trated. Imperial 16 mo. Cloth gilt elegant. Ra. 7. 

" His aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such 
as an intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order 
to achieve his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological 
bias. The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest and useful- 
ness. M — Borne News. , 

u Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state facts 
apart from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference." — Guardian. 

" In Mr. Wilkins's book we have an illustrated manual, the study of which 
will lay a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, while it will 
furnish those who may have the desire without having the time or oppor- 
tunity to go further into the subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
information.**— Indian Daily News. 

The Hindoos as they are ; a Description of the Mari- 
ners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo 8ociety, Bengal. By 
Shib Chundeb Bosk. Second Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Rs, 6. ' ( 

Landholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Various Countries of the World. By C. D. Field, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 16. ( 

N.B.—Thi$ Edition contains " The Bengal Tenancy Act," 1886, 
vith Notes* and Observations : and an Index to the whole of the Lew 
/ Landlord and Tenant in Bengal. 

"We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
ihows himself to be at once an able and skilled aatboritv. In order, however, 
;o render his work more complete, he has compiled chiefly from Blue-books 
ind similar public sources, a mass of information naving reference to tjie 
and-laws of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
>ur Australasian Colon ies."— T%« Field. 

u Mr. Justice Field has treated his subject with judicial impartiality, and 
lis style of writing is powerful and perspicuous." — Notes and Queries. 
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The Life of H. M. Queen Victoria, Empress of India. By 

JOIN J. Pool, Editor, Indian Missionary. With an Original 
Portrait from a Wax Medallion by Signor C. Moscatti. Crown 
8vo> Paper, Be. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-4. 

A Tea Planter's Life in Assam. By George M. Barker. With 
Serenty-five Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5-8. 

44 Mr. ^Barker „ has supplied us with a very good and readable description, 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. What may be 
called He business parts of the book are of most value." — Contemporary 
Review.) 

" Cheery, well-written little book." — Graphic. 

" A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from 
sketchy drawn by the Author." — Mark Lane Express. 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. With Intro- 

, .auction, Commentary, Map of India. By J. W. McCbindle, M.A. 
\ 8vo. Cloth, lettered. Rs. 4-4. 

Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 

] Arrian. With Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. 
] By J. W. McCbindle, MA. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean 

\ Sea ; Periplus Maris Erythraei and of Arrian's Account of the 

• Voyage of Nearkhos. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, 
1 and Index. By J. W. McCbindle, MA. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidian; 

i being a Translation of the Abridgment of his ' Indika,' by 
i Photios. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J, W. 
: McCbindle, M.A. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Biok of Indian Eras, with Tables for calculating Indian Dates. 
I By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I. , CLE., Alujor-Geueral, 
I Royal Engineers. Royal 8vo. Clotb. Rs. 12. 

Oir Administration of India : being a complete Account of 

• the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all Depart- 
ments, with special reference to the Work and Duties of a 
District Officer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Rs. 4-4. 

l : In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, in 
distinction from the criminal, duties o! an Iudian Collector." — London 
Quarterly Review. 

", It contains much information in a convenient form for English readers, 
wh» wish to study the working of our system in the country districts of 
Indja." — Westminster Review. 

"Avery handy and useful book of information upon a very momentous 
subject, about which Englishmen know very little."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar: A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder. By H. Bevebidge, Bengal Civil Ssrvice. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 5. 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annals of India retold 
in Narratives. By J. Talboys Whbeleb. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt. Rs. 3-4. 

" No one can read a volume such as this without being deeply interetted."— 
Scotsman. 

u The history of our great dependency made extremely attractive reading. 
Altogether this is a work of rare merit." — Broad Arrow. ' 

" In going through an interesting book, the reader will be fnrnishel with 
a good general notion of Indian history, and learn besides something about 
Indian modes of life." — Queen. 

" Will absorb the attention of all who delight in thrilling records tf 
adventure and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and bright*/ 
written book." — Daily Chronicle. 

Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical, 
Geographical, Military, and Industrial. By Col. K drop at kip, 
Russian Army. Translated by Major Gowan, H. M.*s India) 
Army. 8vo. Rs. 6-8 

Mandalay to Momien : a Narrative of the Two Expeditions to 
Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Cols. E. B. 8lad<n 
and H. Browne. Three Maps, numerous Views and Woot- 
cuts. By John Anderson, M. D. Thick demy 8vo. Cloti. 
Rs. 5. 

British Burma and its People : being Sketches of Nati'e 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C. J. F. 8. Fobbss. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. | 

Uyam-Ma : the Home of the Barman. By Tsata (Rev. 1. 
Powell). Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. 

a Oritioal Exposition of the Popular " Jihad," showing tint 
all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggres- 
sive War or compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the 
Koran, &c. By Moulavi Chbraoh Ali, Author of " Reforns 
under Moslem Rule,** " Hyderabad under Sir Salar J ung." 
8vo., Rs. 6. 
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. Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment < 

Children in India. By Edward A. Birch, M.D., Surgeon- Majo 

Bengal Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being tl 

Eighth Edition of " Goodeve's Hints for the Management < 

Children in India." Crown 8vo. Rs. 7. 

Dri Goodeve. — " I have no hesitation in saying that the present editi< 

is for many reasons superior to its predecessors. It is written very car 

. folly, and with much knowledge and experience on the author's part, whil 

it possesses the great advantage of bringing up the subject to the prese 

level of Medical Science." 

The Medical Timet and Gazette, in an article upon this work and Moon 
u Family Medicine for India," says :— " The two works before us are in then 
selves probably about the best examples of medical works written. for noi 
professional readers. The style of each is simple, and as f ree as possib 
from technical expressions. The modes of treatment recommended a 
generally those most likely, to yield good results in the hands of laymei 
and throughout each volume the important fact is kept constantly before ti 
* jnind t>f the reader, that the volume he is using is but a poor substitute f< 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever the 
is the opportunity." 

(Firminger's Manual of Gardening for India. A New Editio: 
thoroughly revised and re- written. With many Illustration 
By J. H. Jackson. 

Queries at a Mess Table. What shall we Eat ? What sha 
we Drink ? By Surgeon- Major Joshua Ddkb. Fcap. 8v< 
Cloth, gilt. ■ Its. 2-4. 

Banting in India. With some Remarks on Diet and Thing 
in general. By Surgeon-Major Joshua Duke. Third Editio] 
Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. By W. Trego Wbb: 
Bengal Educational Department. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. He. 1- 
• Paper, lie. 1. 
The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-oat, Levee 

Balls, Garden-parties, Kailway-travelling, Ac 

. It also contains a chapter on Letter-writing, proper Modes of addrei 

•4c together -with hints on How to draw np Applications for Appointment 

witli examples. 

The Indian Cookery Book. A Practical Handbook to tl 
Kitchen in India, adapted to the Three Presidencies. Cot 
tinning Original and Approved Recipes in every departmer 
of Indian Cookery ; Recipes for Summer Beverages and Hom< 
made Liqueurs ; Medicinal and other Recipes ; together wit 
a variety of things worth knowing. Bj a Thirty-five Year 
Resident. Rs. 3. 
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Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners : An Everyday Hone 

Book. By Captain M. Horace Hates. 

. • * 

u The work is written in a clear and practical way." — Saturday Renew. 

" Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under oar 
lotice, this is certainly one of the most scientific and reliable. . . . " . The 
lescription of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies 
.re given in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in 
omprehending." — The Field. 

" Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book." — 
Uuttrated 8porting and Dramatic News. 

"We heartily welcome the second edition of this exceedingly useful 
ooK."— The Sporting Life. 

" Captain Hayes, in the new edition of ( Veterinary Notes,' has added 
onsiderably to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non- 
rofessional people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own 
orses when sick or injured." — Veterinary Journal. 

" We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a more 
suable and useful book for guidance in an emergency." — The Field, > 

'raining and Horse Management in India. By Captain M. 
Horace Hayes, Author of " Veterinary Notes for Hone- 
Owners," " Biding," &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Be. 6. 

u Ko -better guide could be placed in the hands of either amateur hone* 
i an or veterinary surgeon." — The Veterinary Journal 

" A useful guide in regard to horses anywhere. Concise, 

•actieal, and portable." — Saturday Review. 

adian Horse Notes : an Epitome of useful Information arranged 
for ready reference on 'Emergencies, and specially adapted fur 
Officers and Mofnssil Residents. All Technical Terms explained 

and Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C . Author 

of " Indian Notes about Dogs." Second Edition, Revised and 
considerably Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 2. 

idian Notes about Dogs : their Diseases and Treatment. By 

Major C . Third Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 

Re. 1-8. 

eonee : or, Camp Life on the Sat porn Range. A Tale of Indian 
Adventure. By R. A. Stbrndalb, Author of ** Mammalia of 
India," " Denizens of the Jungles." Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. With a Map and an Appendix containing a brief 
Topographical and Historical Account of the District of Seouee 
in the Central Provinces of India. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 
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Large Game Shooting: in Thibet, the Himalayas, a: 
Northern India. By Colonel Alexander A. Kinloch. Cc 
taining Description* of the Country and of the various Aninl 
% to be found ; together with Extracts from a Journal of seve 
yean' standing. With Thirty Illustrations and Map. Demy M 
elegantly bound! Re. 25. 

* An attractive volume, full of sporting adventures in the valleys and for 
hills extending along the foot of ibe Himalayas. Its pages are also intera 
iiig for the graphic description they give of the beasts of the field t 
cunning instinct which they show in guarding their safety, the places whi 
they choose for their lair, and the way in which they show their anger wh 
at bay. Colonel Kinloch writes on all these subjects in a genuine a: 
straightforward style, aiming at giving a complete description of the hah 
and movements of the game. 11 — British Mail. 

u The splendidly illustrated record of sport The photo -gravures, especial 
the beads of the various antelopes, are lifelike; and the letterpress is ve 
pleasant reading." — Graphic, 

Denizens of the Jangle ; a Series of Sketches of Wild Anima 
illustrating their form and natural attitude. With Letterpre 
Description of each Plate. By R. A. Sterndale, F. R.G.J 
FJZ.S., Author of *' Natural History of the Mammalia of India 
" 8eonee," &c.-. Oblong folio. Rs. 10. 

L — Denizens of the Jungles. Abori- VII. — "A Race for Life." Bli 



Bull and Wild Dogs. 
VIII.-" Meaning Mischief." Tl 
Gain— Indian Bison. 
IX.— "More than His Match 
Buffalo and Rhinoceros. 
X.— " A Critical Moment." Spo 
ted Deer and Leopard. 
XI.—" Hard Hit." The Sambur. 
XII. — " Mountain Monarcbs." Marc 
Polo's Sheep. 



gines — Deer — Monkeys. 
II.— « On the Watch." Tiger. 
IIL— "Not so Fast Asleep as he 
Looks." — Panther — Mon- 
- kevs. 
IV.— « Waiting for Father." Black 

Bears of the Plains. 
V.— u Rival Monarchs." 4 Tiger 
and Elephant. * 

VI.— "Hors de Combat" Indian 
Wild Boar and Tiger. 

Useful Hints to Young Shikaris on the Gun and Rifle. B 
" The Little Old Beab." Reprinted from the Asian. Crow 
8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

Game, Shore, and Water Birds of India. By Col. A. L 
Mfsstjbibr, R.E., with 121 Illustrations. A vude mecum fo 
Sportsmen. 8vo. lis. 10; cash 9. 

Soundness and Age of Horses : A Veterinary and Legal Guid 
to the Examination of Horses for Soundness, lij M. Horaci 
Hatbs, M.K.C.V.S. 100 lllustratious. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 
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On Horse Breaking. By Cnpt. M. H. Hayks. Numerous 111 us- 
trations by J. H. Oswald Hrown. Square. [In the Press. 

1. Theory of Horse Breaking. 2. Principles of Mounting. 8. Horse Con - 
rol. 4. Rendering Docile. 5. Giving Good Mouths. 6. Teaching to Jump. 
J. Mount for First -Time. 8. Breaking for Ladies' Riding. 9. Breaking to 
Harness. 10. Faults of mouth. II. Nervousness and Impatience. .12. Jib- 
ring. 18. Jumping Faults. 14. Faults in Harness. 15. Aggressiveness, 
.6. Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. 17. Stable Vices. ' 

The Points of the Horse. A Familiar Treatise on Equine Con* 
formation. By Capt. M.. H. IJaybs. Illustrated by J. H. 
Oswald Brown. Describing the points in which the perfection 
of each class of horses consists ; illustrated by very 'numerous 
reproductions of Photographs of Living TypicaP Animals.* 
forming an invaluable guide to owners of horses. [In the Press. 

eliding : on the Flat and Across Country. A. Guide to 

Practical Horsemanship. By Capt. M. H. Haybs. Illustrated 

by Sturgess. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Us. 7-8l 

<( The book is one that no man who has ever sat in a saddle .can fail to read 

nth interest." — Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

"An excellent book on riding." — Truth. 

"Is as practical as Captain Horace Hayes* * Veterinary Notes 4 and 
- Guide to Horse Management in India.' Greater praise than this it is im<r 
»08sible to give." — Graphic. ' . : " * 

14 To possess knowledge, and to succeed in imparting.it, are two different 
hings; but Captain Hayes is not only a master of his subject, but he knows 
iow to aid others in gaining such a mastery as may be obtained by the study 
f a book."— The Standard. 

'* We heartily commend it to our readers." — Sporting, Times. ; 

Hiding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady's 
Horse Book. By Mrs. Power O'Donoghor. With 75 Illustra- 
tions, by A. Chantrey Corbould. Elegantly printed and bound. 
Imperial 16mo., gilt. Rs. 10; cash 9. 



I.— Ought Children to Ride ? 
II.— u For Mothers and Children." 
III.— First Hints to a Learner. , 
IV.— Selecting a Mount. 
V.— The Lady's Dress. 
VI.— Ditto. 
VII.— Bitting* 
VIII.— Saddling. 
IX— How to Sit, Walk, Canter, 

and Trot. 
X. — Reins, Voice, and Whip. 
XI. — Riding on the Road. 
XII. — Paces, Vices, and Faults. 



XIII. — A Lesson in Leaping. 
XIV.— Managing Refusers. 
XV.— Falling. 

XVI.— Hunting Outfit Considered. 
XVII. — Economy in Hiding Dress. 
XV I II.— Hacks and Hunters. • - 
XIX.— In the Hunting Field. 
XX.— Shoeing. 
XXI. — Feeding. 
XXII.— Stabling. 
XXIII. — Doctoring; 
^XXIV. — Breeding. 
XXV.— u Wrinkles.** 
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ndian Racing Reminiscences. Beinjr Entertaining Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By ('apt. Hates 
Illustrated with 22 Portraits and 20 Engravings. Imperial 1 61110 

: Rs. 6. 

' *' Captain Hayes has done wisely in publishing these lively sketches of lif< 
in India. The book is full of rac) r anecdote." — BelVs Life. 

** All sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racing, written in a chattj 
style, and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes's latest work." — Field. 

• u It is a safe prediction that this work lis certain to have a wide circle 0: 
reader's.*' — Broad Arrow. 

: ** The book is valuable from the fact that many hints on the treatment 0: 
horses are included, and the accuracy and extent of Captain Hayes's veterinary 
skill ' and knowledge are well known to experts." — Illustrated Sporting anc 
Dramatic News. 

*' Many a racing anecdote and many a curio us .character our readers will 
£nd in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits." — Bailxfs Magazine. 

Calcutta Turf Club Rules of Racing, together with the Rules 
. relating to Lotteries, Betting, and Defaulters and the Rules o: 
.the Calcutta Turf Club. Authorized Edition, lis. 2. 

Calcutta Racing Calendar. Published fortnightly. Annua 
, . Subscription, Us.- 12. 

Manual of Agriculture for India. By Lieut. Frederics 

POGSON. Illustrated crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 5 ; cash 4-8. 

Roxburgh's Flora Indica; or, Description of Indian Plants 
Reprinted literatim from CuryVj Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah and 

r Ceylon.. By R. A. Stisrndalk, F.R.G.S., F. Z.S., &c, Authoi 

. of "Seonee," "The Denizens 'of the Jungle." With 1 7C 

Illustrations by the Author and Others. In Imperial 16mo. 

Rs. 10; cash p. 

.:) 
j " It is the very model of what a popular natural history should be."— 
Knowledge. 

u The notices of each animal are, us a rule, short, though on some of tin 
larger mammals — the lion, tiger, pard, boar, «fcc. — ample and interesting 
details are given, including occasional anecdotes of. adventure. The boot 
will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, has beer 
extended so as to include all territories likely to be reached by the sportsman 
from India."— The Times. 
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Handbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. EI. Bbddomb, Author of the "Ferns 
of British India." Three hundred Illustrations hy the Author. 
Imperinl ISmo. Rs. 10 ; cash 9. 

" The great amount- of care observed in its compilation makes it a most 
valuable work of reference." — Garden. 

" It is the firnt special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving of the extensive 
circulation it is sure to obtain" — Nature. V 

The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, with a Description 
.of a Planter's Life and Resources. By Waltbb Maclagan 
Rbid. Crown 8vo. With nineteen full- page Illustrations. Rs. 51 

" It is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
<ower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the 
inished marketable article is produced: together with other phases and 
ncident8 of an Indigo Planter's life, such as may be interesting and amusing 
o friends at home." — Introduction. 

rhe Landmarks of Snake-poison Literature ; being a 

Review of the more important Researches into the Natnre of 
Snake- poisons. By Vincent Richards, F.R.C.S., Ed., &o., Civil 
Medical Officer of Goalundo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. IU 

Che Future of the Date Palm in India. ( Phoenix Dacty- 
lifera.) By E. Bqnavia, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 

Department. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

' * 

Statistics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Canada, Egypt, and India. .Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D'A. Jackson, C.E., Author of " Canal and Culvert Tables," 
"Hydraulic Manual," "Aid to Engineering Solution." In 
royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

• 

" In this work a successful attempt has been made to collect and arrange 
i a systematic order facts and data. . . . The order in which the subjects 
re arranged being river basins : their area in square miles, geology and 
linfall, canals and navigation, storage works irrigation with sewage, analysis 
f water and of factory effluents, Ac. The statistics relating to canals have 
een compiled with much care. Irrigation with sewage, is a full and com- 
lete chapter. The analysis of water will be welcomed as a very useful 
immary. The hydrology of Canada, Egypt, and India, especially the latter 
• very carefully tabulated. The latter portion of Mr. Jackson's laborious 

ork will be of considerable value to engineers of the Indian Public Works 
'epartments." — Building News. 
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, Malaria ; its Cause and Effects. Malaria and the Spleen ; 
Injuries of the Spleen: An Analysis of 39 Cases. By E. G. 
Russell, M.B., B.S.C. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

A Record of Three years' Work of the National Association for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India. August 
1885 to August 1888. By The Countess of Duffjbbin. Cr. 
8vo. lie. 1. 

The National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India. I5y H. K. The Countess of 
Dufferin. Reprinted from the " Asiatic Quarterly Review," 
by Permission. As. 8. 

.ii . » 

The Bengal Medical Service, April, 1885. Compiled .by G. 
F. A.. Harris*, Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. Royal 8vo. 
Rs. 2. 

Ague ; or, Intermittent Fever. By M. D. O'Connlll, M.D. 
8vo. Sewed. Rs. 2. 

Life : An Explanation of it. By W. Sedgwick, Major, R.E. 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Map of the Civil Divisions of India?. Including Govern- 
ments. Divisions and Districts. Political Agencies, and Native 
States ; also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and 
upwards. Coloured, 20 in. X 36 in. Folded, Re. 1. On linen, 
Rs, 2. 

Calcutta to Liverpool by China, Japan, and America in 1877. 
By Lieut. - General Sir Hknrt Norman. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

Guide to Masuri, Landaur, Dehra Dun, and the Hills North 
of Dehra; including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Tehri), Hard war, Rurki, and 
Chaknita. By John Northam. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Agra and its Neighbourhood. 
By H. G. Kkene, C.S. Fifth Edition, Revised. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Fe»p. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to Delhi and its Neighbourhood. 
By H. G. Krene, C.S. Third Edition. Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, lis. 2-8. 
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Inoe's Kashmir Hand-book. Revised and Re-written. By 

Surgeon-Mujor Joshua Dukb. With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

Rs. 6. 
Hills beypnd Simla, Three Months* Tour from Simla, through, 

Bussahir, Kuuowar, nnd Spiti, to Lah'oul. ('* In the Footsteps 

of the Few/') By Mrs. J. 0. Murray- Aynslby. Crown' 8vo. 

Cloth. Rs. 3. • 

From. the City of Palaces to Ultima Thule. With a Map of 

Iceland, -Icelandic Vocabulary, Motiey Tables, etc. By H. K. 

Gordon. Crown 8vo. Sewed. Re. 1." 

888.— Thaoker's Indian Directory . Official, Legal, Educational, ' 
. Professional, and Commercial Directories of the whole of 
India. With a Complete Directory, including the Streets of 
the Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad,- Rangoon, 
&c. ; Almanac and General Information, Holidays, &c. ; Stamp 
Duties, Customs Tariff, Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices* in 
India forming a Gazetteer; Lists of Governors-General and 
Administrators of India from beginning of British Rules; 
Orders of the Star of India, Indian Empire, &c. ; Warrant oft 
Precedence, Table pf Salutes, &c. ; An Army List of the Three 
Presidencies; A Newspaper and Periodical Directory ; A Con*,, 
veyance Directory for the whole of India; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 
Coffee Concerns, with Details of Acreage, Management, and 
Trade Marks; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical .List of 
Residents; Alphabetical List of the Principal Native Residents. 
In thick Royal Octavo. Price, Rs. 16, cash; Post-free, 16-12. 

t Complete List of Indian Tea Gardens, Indigo Concerns, 
Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories, Cinchona Concerns, aud Coffee 
Estates. . With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, 
Managers, Assistants, &c, and their Factory Marks by which 
the chests may be identified in the market. Rs. 2-8. 

ipplement containing List of Ceylon Tea Gardeus with their 
Acreage. Re. 1. 

Ceroes' Indian and English Exchange Tables. New Edition. 
In this Edition the rate rises by 32uds of a peony, the progres- 
sion of the numbers is by units ; thus, in most instauces, saving 
a line of calculation. Facility of reference and accuracy ren- 
der it the most perfect work in existence. (1*. id. to 1«, &d.) 
Demy 8vo. lis. 10. 
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The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exohange : An Essay 
on the Depreciation • of Indian Commodities in England; 
shewing why the growth of the Home-charges has been accom- 

\fr--, panied by a fall in the English value of Indian Exports ; the 

..' inevitable effect of this fall on the Gold-price of Silver and the 

Kate of Exchange; and the utter failure of Bimetallism as a 

- remedy for India's growing burden. By Thomas In wood 
Pollabd, Author of " Gold and Silver Weighed iu the 

- Balance.*' Crown 8vo. Cloth, lis. 2-8. 

(Sold and* Silver Weighed in the Balance:' A Measure, of 

.-. _ their Value ; and Essay on Wealth and its Distributions 

{ during Fluctuations \n the value of Gold and Silver ; • shewing 

how the unjust and unintended Gains and Losses that have 

' '"■; hitherto accompanied Depreciation and Appreciation of the 

Precious Metals may be for ever prevented. By Thomas 

Inwood Pollard, Author of '• The Indian Tribute and the 

t Loss by Exchange." Crown 8vo. Us. 2-8. 

The Sepoy Officers' Manual. Second Edition. Revised. Bv 
Captain E. G. Baerow. Us. 2-8. 

The Indian Articles of War.— Annotated. By Captain H. S. 
- Hudson, 27th Madras Infantry. Crown 8vo. Us. 4. 

Mnsketry Instrnotion in the form of Question and Answer. 
By Captain L. 12. duMoulin. Fcap. 8vo. Us. 2. 

Mnsketry made Easy for Native Officers and Non-Commis- 
; sioned Officers, Native Arhiy. By Lieutenant R. E. S. Taylor, 

Adjutant, 38th Bengal Infantry. Arranged iu Questions and 

' Answers, English and Urdu. 8 annas. 

The Reconnoitrer's Guide and Field Book, adapted for India, 
By Major M. J. King-Harman, B.S.C. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Iu roan. Us. 4. 

It contains all that is required for the guidance of the Military 
Reconnoitrer in India: it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note 
Book, or as a Field Message Book ; the pages are ruled as a Field 
Book, and iu sections, for written description or sketch. 

" To officers serving in India this guide will be invaluable."— Broad 
Arrow. 
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VIII. Advanced Guards. 
IX. Rear Guards. 
X. Marches. 
XI. The Attack. 
XI L The Defence. 

XIII. Villages. 

XIV. Woods. 

XV. Machine Guns. 
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The Invasion and Defence of England! By Captain F. N. 
Mauds, lt.lfl. Crown 8vo. Cloth, lie. 1-8. 

Letters on Taotios and Organization. By Captain F. N. 
Maudb, U.K. (papers reprinted from " The Pioneer* 9 and 
" Civil and Military Gazette") Crown 8vo. Cloth. lis.- 5. 

The Student's Manual of Tabtics. By Capt. M. Horace 
Hayrs. Specially written for the use of Candidates preparing 
for the Militia, Military Competitive Examinations, and for 
Promotion. Crown 8vo. Us. 4-4. 

Definitions. 
I. Composition of an Army, 
II. Infantry. 

III. Artillery. 

IV. Cavalry. 
.V. Formations : Time and Space. 

VI. Outposts. 
VII. Screening and Reconnoitring. 

" There is no better Manual on Tactics than the one which Captain Hayes 
has written." — Naval and Military Gazette, 

u * The Student's Manual of Tactics ' is an excellent book. Principles are 
reasoned out, and details explained in such a way that the studeot cannot 
fail to get a good grasp of the subject. Having served in both the artillery 
and infantry, and being a practical writer, as well as ' a coach,' the author 
of this Manual had. exceptioual qualifications for the task he has accom- 
plished." — Broad Arrow. 

Notes on the -Garrison Course of Instruction.— By Major 
E. Lloyd. With Diagrams. ' Crown 8vo. Cloth Rs. 2-8. ' 

A Summary of the Drill and- Working of the three Arms. 
By Colonel H. J. Hallowes. Revised according to Army Orders, 
April 1888. Cloth. Re. 1. 

MAJP OF 

THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF, INDIA, 

' INCLUDING x 

GOVERNMENTS. DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. POLITICAL 
AGENCIES AND NATIVE STATES; ALSO THE CITIES 
AND TOWNS WITH 10,000 INHABITANTS 
AND UPWARDS. 

Elaborately Coloured, 20 inches by 36 inches. 

Folded, Re. 1 ; Mounted on cloth and folded , JRs. 2, 

Mounted on roller and varnished, lte. 3. 
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Hints on the Study of English. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and 
W. T. Wbbb, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. New Edition. In Crown 8vo. Clotb. 
Its. 2-8. 

A -Companion Header to " Hints on the Study of English." 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8vo. Re. 1-4. 

tr The passages selected are, in most cases, admirably adapted for the 
purpose* in view, and the notes generally give the student neither less than 
he ought to expect, nor more than he ought to get." — Englishman. 

A Key to the Companion Reader to Hints on the Study of 
English. With an Appendix, containing Test Examination 
Questions. By F. J. Rowe. Foolscap 8vo. Rs. 2. 

Elementary Statics and Dynamics. By W. N. Boutfxower, 
B.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3-8. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With Numerous Examples and 

University Papers. By S. B. Mukekjee, M.A., B.L., Assistant 

', Professor, Government College, Lahore. 12mo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Sanskrit Selections for the Calcutta University Entrance Ex- 
amination. 1888. Edited by Pandit Mahesachandra Ntata- 
ratna, CLE. Fcap. 8vo. As. 12. 

The Laws of Wealth : a Primer on Political Economy for the 
Middle Classes in India. By Horace Bell, C.E. Fcap. 8vo. 
As. 8. 

The Government of India. A Primer for Indian Schools. By 
H. B. Fcap. 8vo. As. 8. 

The Principal Events in Indian History with their dates in 
Suggestive Sentences for University Entrance and Government 
Seventh Standard Candidates. By Miss Adams, La Marti- 
niere, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. As. 12. 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Arthmetic, Algebra, and Geometry 
for (he use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examina- 
tions of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of 
Shortening Work and on the Writing of Examination Papers. 
By W. H. Wood, B.A., F.C.S., Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Science. La Martiuiere College, 
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• ... 

The Principles of Heat : for the F. A. Examination of tlie Cal- 

. cutta University; to which are added 'Solutions of all the 

Physical Questions set iu the papers of 1885. . By Leonard 

Hall, M.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. , As. 8. 

A Short Indian History. By Pbinglb Kennedy, M. A. Crown 
8vo. Stitched. As 12. 

Analysis of Keid's Enquiry into the Human Hind. With 
Copious Notes, liy W. C. Fink. Second Edition, lie. 1-12. 

■ • * 

English People (The) and their Language. Translated from 
the German of Loth by C. H. Tawney, M.A., Professor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Stitched., As. 8. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Com- 
mon Sense. By Thomas Rbid, D.D. 8vo. Cloth, lie. 1-4. 

Tales from Indian History : being the Annals of India retold 
in Narratives. By J. Talboys Wheeleb. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
School Edition, fee. 1-12. 

A Text-hook of Indian Botany, Morphological, Physiological, 
and Systematic. By W. H. Gregg, B.M.S., Lecturer on 
Botany at the HugH Government College. Profusely illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

A Moral Reading Book from English and Oriental Sources. 
By Roper Lbthbridgb, CLE., M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
. As. 14. 

A Primer Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 
Founded on Dr. Cunningham's Sanitary Primer. By L. A. 
Staplby". As. 4. 

Notes on Mill's Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy. 
The Relativity and thu Unconditioned, being some remarks 
on John Stuart Mill's Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy. By Thomas Edwards, F.E.I. S. Fcap. Sewed. 
Re. 1. • 

Sl Short History, of the English Language. By Thomas 
Edwards, Esq., F.E.I.S. 18mo. Re. 1-4. 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. A -Record of Medicine, 
Surgery and Public Health, and of General Medical Intelligence, 
Indian and European. Edited by K. McLeod, M.D. 

Published Monthly. Subscription Its. 18 per Annum, including 
Postage. 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established nineteen years ago. 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid 
contributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole 
representative medium for recording the work and experience 
of the Medical Profession in India ; and its very numerous 
Exchanges with all the leading Medical Journals in Great Britain 
and America enable it not only to diffuse this information broadcast 
throughout the world, but also to call for its Indian readers, from 
an unusual variety of sources, all information which has any practi- 
cal bearing on medical works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every Merabei 
of the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himsel 
abreast of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes th< 
very special knowledge which is only to be obtained by long 
experience and close observation in India. In the way it consti- 
tutes itself a record of permanent value for reference, and a journa 
which ought to be in the library of every medical niau in India o: 
connected with that country. 

The Gazette covers altogether different ground from The Lance 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes with thes< 
for general information, although it chronicles the most importau 
items of European Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of tin 
Gazette is to make itself of special use and value to Medical Offi 
cers in India, and to assist and support them iu the performance o 
their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medica 
Services, and its long-established reputation and. authority euabl 
it to command serious attention in the advocacy of any desirabl 
reform or substantial grievance. 

The Contributors to The Indian Medical Gazette compris 
the most eminent and representative men in the profession. 
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INDIAN LAW BOOKS. 

-^Ki« — 

Agnew and Henderson.— The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act X of 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, 
Notifications, &o., of all the High Courts in India, and Noti- 
fications and Orders of the Government of India and the. 
Local Governments. Edited, with Copious Notes and Full 
Index. By W. F. Agnew, TSsq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
" A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India ; " and Gilbert 
S. Henderson, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A 
Treatise on the Law of Testamentary and Intestate Success 
sion in India." Second Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Bs. 18. 

[1886. 

Beverley.-— The Land Acquisition Acts (Act X of 1870 and XVIII 
of 1886.) With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming 
complete Manual of Law and Practice on the subject of Com- 
pensation for Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to 
all India. By H. Beverley, Esq., M.A., B.C.S. Second Edition. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Bonnerjee.— The Hindu Wills Act (Act XXI of 1870). With the 
Sections of the Indian Succession Act (Afct X of 18G5) made 
applicable to the Wills of Hindus, Jainas, Sikhs, and Bud* 
dhists, printed in exttnso and in consecutive order. Edited 
by W. C. Bonnerjee, Esq. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. \' 

Br ought on. — The Code of Civil Procedure; being Act X of 
1877. With Notes and Appendix. By the Hou'ble L. P. 
Delves Broughton, assisted by Messrs. W. F. Agnew and 
G. S. Henderson. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Reduced to Rs. 7. 

Carnegy. — Kachahri Technicalities : a Glossary of Terms, Rural, 
Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and 
in Illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufac- 
tures of Hindustan. By P. Carnegy, Esq. Second "Edition. 
8vo! Cloth. Rs. 9. 
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Chalmers. — The- Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881; being* an 
Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills-of-Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. Chalmers, 
Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A Digest of the Law 
of Bills-of-Exchange," &c. ; and Editor of Wilson's "Judica- 
ture Acts." 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

Civil Procedure Code ; being Act XIV of 1882. With Table 
of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8 ; Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 6-8. 

Collett. — The Law of Specific Relief in India ; being a Com- 
mentary on Act I of 1877. By Charles Collett, Esq., late 
of the Madras Civil Service, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, and formerly a Judge of the High' Court at Madras. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Collier.— The Bengal Local Self -Government Act (B. C. Act III 
of 1885), and the General .Rules framed thereunder. With 
Notes, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Lead- 
ing Cases ; an Appendix, containing the principal Acts referred 
to, etc., etc. By F. R. Stanley Collier, B.C.S. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 

The Bengal Municipal Manualj 'being B. C. Act III of 
1884. With Notes and an Appendix containing, all the Acts 
and Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. R. Stanley 
Collier, C. S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Cowell.— Hindu Law ; being a Treatise on the Law Admin- 
istered exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. 
The Tagore Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871. By Herbert 
Cowell, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Lectures, 
1870, Rs. 12. Lectures, 1871, Rs. 8. 

The History and Constitution of the Courts and Legis- 
lative Authorities in India. Second Edition, Revised. 
By Herbert Cowell. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. [1884. 

Criminal Procedure Code ; being Act X of 1882. With Table 
of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4 ; Inter- 
leaved, Rs. 5. 

Cunningham and Shephard.— The Indian Contract Act 
(No. IX of 1872) ; together with an Introduction and Explana- 
tory Notes, Table of Contents, Appendix, and Index. By 
the Hon'ble H. S. Cunningham, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, one 
of the Judges of Her Majesty's High Court at Calcutta ; and 
H. H. Shephard, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Madras High 
Court. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. Rs. 15. 
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Currie. — The Indian Law Examination Manual. By • FjBNDALL 
Curbib, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Us. 5. ■■■..". 

Coiytknts: — Introduction — Hindoo Law— Mahomedan - Lair— Indian 
Penal. Code — Code of Civil Procedure — Evidence Act — Limitation Act- 
Succession Act — Contract Act — Registration Act — Stamp Acts and Court- 
Fees— Mortgage — Code of Criminal Procedure — The Easement Act— The 
Trust Act — The Transfer of Property Act— The Negotiable Instruments 
Act* 

Donogh. — The Stamp Law of British India, as constituted ty the 

Indian Stamp Act (No. I of 1879) ; Rulings and Circular Orders 

of the four -High Courts; Notifications, Resolutions, Rules, 

. and Orders of the Government of India, and of the' various ' 

Local Governments up to date ; together with Schedules 

of all' the Stamp Duties chargeable on instruments in .India 

from the earliest times. Edited, with Notes . and complete 

Index, by Walter R. Donogh, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Rs. 8. [1886/ 

Field.— The Law op Evidence in British India ; being a 

Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII 

of 1872. By the Hon'ble C. D. Field, M.A., LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Thick 8vo. Rs. 18. [1884. 

LandhOlding and the Relation of Landlord and .Tenant in 

various Countries of the World*. By C. D. Field, M. A., 

LL.D., B.C.S., one of the Judges of H. M.'s High Court of . 

Judicature in Bengal. Second Edition. 8 vo. Cloth. Rs. 17-12; 

cash 16. \ [1885. 

Introduction to the Regulations' of the Bengal \ Code. 

By C. D. Field. Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. [1888. 

•Finucane and Rampini.— The Bengal Tenancy Act ;. being 
Act VIII of 18S5. With Notes and Annotations, Judicial . 
Rulings and the Rules framed by the Local Government and 
the High Court under the Act, for the guidance of Revenue 
Officers and the Civil Courts. By R. F. Rampini, M.A., O.S., 
Barrister-at-Law, and M. Finucane, M.A., C.S. 

Forsyth. — Revenue Sale - Law of Lower Bengal, comprising 
ActXI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII 
of 1880 (The Public Demands Recovery Act), and the Un- 
repealed Regulations and the Rules of the Board of Revenue 
on the subject. With Notes. Edited by Wm. E. H. Forsyth, 
Esq. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

The Probate and Administration Act ; being Aet V of 
1881. With Notes. By W. E. H. Forsyth, Esq. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Collin son, Esq. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Ra. 5. 
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Ghose. — The Law of Mortgage in India. With the Transfer 
of Property Act and Notes. By Rashbehari Ghose, M.A., 
D.L., Tagore Law Professor, 1876. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 

Grimley. — An Income - Tax Manual ; being Act II of 1886. 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimley, B. A., 0. S., Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bengal. Royal 8vo. Rs. 3-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. 4. 

Manual of the Revenue Sale Law and Certificate 
Procedure of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Sub- 
ject and Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the 
Board of Revenue. With Notes. By W. H. Grimley, B.A., 
C. S. 8vo. Rs. 5-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. 6. 

Henderson. — The Law of Intestate and Testamentary Succes- 
sion in India ; including the Indian Succession Act (X of 
1865), with a Commentary ; and the Parsee Succession Act 
(XXI of 1865), the Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Pro- 
bate and Administration Act, etc. With Notes and Cross 
References. By Gilbert S. Henderson, Esq.. MA, Barrister- 
at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. Royal 
8vo., Cloth. Rs. 16. 

Indian Emigration Aot ; with Orders by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal ; Forms by Government of Bengal ; Reso- 
lution of the Government of India; Resolution of the 
Government of Assam ; Rules made by the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam ; and Orders by the Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. 
Interpaged with blank' pages for notes. Crown 8vo. Rs. 2-4 ; 
cash 2. 

Jolly. — The Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and* Adoption 
according to the Smritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
burg (Tagore Law Lectures, 1883). Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Lyon. — Medical Jurisprudence for India. By J B. Lyon, F.C.S., 
F.C., Brigade- Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised 
by J. D. Inverarity, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 8vo. 

[ In the Press, 

MaoEwen. — The Practice of the Presidency Court of Small 
Causes of Calcutta under the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV of 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. S. 
T. MagEwen, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one 
of the Judges of the Presidency Court of Small Causes of 
Calcutta. Thick 8vo. Rs. 11 : cash 10. 
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O'Kinealy.— The Code of Civil Procedure, Act XIV of 1882. 
With Notes, Appendices, &c. By the flon'ble J. O'XlNEALY. 
Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 

O'Kinealy .— The Indian Penal Code ; being Act XLV of I860, 
and other Laws and Acts of Parliament relating to the Crimi- 
nal Courts of India ; containing Rulings on points of Procedure 
and Decisions of the High Court of Calcutta. Third Edition. 
By the Hon'ble J. O'Kinealy. Rl. 8vo. Rs. 12. [1886. 

Pooket Penal, Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes, also 
the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants' Act ; being Acts 
XLV of 1860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI 
of 1864, and XXXI of 186/. With a General Index. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Pocket (The) Code of Civil Law. Containing the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code (Act XIV of 1882) ; The Court-Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) ; The Evidence Act (I of 1872); The Specific 
Relief Act (I of 1877) ; The Registration Act (III of 1877) ; 
The Limitation Act (XV of 1877); The Stamp Aot (I of 
1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Aot of 
1888. With a General Index. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4. 

Phillips.— Manual of Indian Criminal Law ; being the Penal 
Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping,. General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts. With Penal 
Clauses of Legal Practitioners' Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, 
&c, Acts. Fully Annotated, and containing all applicable' 
Rulings of all High Courts arranged under the appropriate 
Sections up to date ; also Circular Orders and Notifications. 
By H. A. D. Phillips, C. S. Second Edition. Thick crown 
8vo. Rs. 10. 

Manual of Revenue and Collectorate Law. With Impor- 
tant Rulings and Annotations. By H. A. D. Phillips, Bengal 
Civil Service. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. [1884. 

Cortrkt8 : — Alluvion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and 
Public Works, Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, 
Evidence, Excise, Lakkiraj Grants and Service Tenures, and Land Acqui- 
sition, Land Registration, Legal Practitioners, License Tax, Limitation, 
Opium, Partition, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registration, 
Revenue Sales, Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey, and Wards. 

Phillips.— Comparative Criminal Jurisprudence. Showing the 
Law, Procedure, and Case - Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By 
H. A. D. Phillips, B. C. S. Vol. I.— Crimes and Punishments. 
Vol. II.— Procedure and Police. [J» the Press. 
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Phillips. — Our Administration op India. An Account of 
the Constitution and Working of the Civil Departments of 
the Indian Government, with special reference to the work and 
duties of a District Officer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips, 
C. S.. Author of " Manual of Indian Criminal Law," " Manual 
of Revenue and Collectorate Law." Crown 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

Phillips.— The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower 
Bengal. Tagore Law Lectures. 1876. By Arthur Phillips, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 10. 

"Prinsep.— Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1882), and 

. other Laws and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the 

Criminal Courts of British India. With Notes. By H. T, 

Prinskp. Eighth Edition. Royal 8 vo. Rs. 12. [1887. 

Regulations of the Bengal Code. — A Selection iu tended 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judi- 
cial and Revenue Departments. Royal 8vo. Stitched. Rs. S. 

Cowtrnts:— Regulations: 1793—1, II, VIII, X, XI, XIV, XIX, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII, XL1V, XLVIII, L. 1794— III. 1795—1, II, LI. 1798—1. 
1799—VII.. 1800— VIII, X. 1801—1. 1803— XXV, XXVII. 1804-V, 
X..- 1806— XVII. 1807— VII. 1808— IV. 1814— XIX. 1817— V, XII, 
XX. 1818— III. 1819— I, II, VI, VIII. 1820— I. 1822— VI, VII. 1824 
—IX. 1826— IX, XI, XX. 1828— III, VII. 1833-IX. 

• 

Siromani. — A Commentary on Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and 
Testamentary Disposition. By Pundit Jogendeo Nath 
Smarto Siromani ( Bh attach a rje), M.A., B.L. 8vo. Cloth. 
Rs. 12. 

Sutherland. — The Digest of Indian Law Reports : a Compen- 
dium of the Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862 
and of the Privy Council from 1831 to 1876. By D. Suther- 
! land, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Impl. 8vo. Rs. 16. Vol. II, 
, 1776 to 1881. Rs. 6. 



The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) and the Specific Relief 
Act (I of 1877). With a Full Commentary. By D. Suther- 
land, Esq. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 5. 

Toynbee. — The Village Chaukidari Manual ; being Act VI, B.C., 
' of 1870, as amended by Acts I, B.C., of 1871 aud 1886. With 
Notes, Appendices, kc. By 6. Toynbee, C.S., Magistrate 
of Hooghly. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Re. 1. 
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TAGORE LAW LECTURES 



The Hindu Law.— Being a Treatise on the Law administered 
exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. (1870 and 
1871.) By Herbert Cowell. Royal 8vo., 2 vols., oloth, 
Us. 12 and 8. 

History and Constitution of the Courts and Legislative. 
Authorities. (1884.) Ry Herbert Cowell. New Edition. 
(1884). Demy8vo. Rs. 6. ' 

Mahomedan Law.— By Shama Churn Sircar. Digest of Laws 
according to Sunni Code, Rs. 9. (1873.) Sunni Code in part 
and Immayah Code Rs. 9, (1874.) 

The Law relating to the Land Tenures of Lower Bengal.— 
(1875.) By Arthur Phillips. Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to Mortgage in India.— Including the 
Transfer of Property. (1876). Second Edition. By Rash Behari 
Ghose. M.A., D.L. 

The Law relating to Minors in Bengal.— (1877). By E. J. 
Treveltan. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. s 

The Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana.— (1878). By 
Gooroo Doss Banerjee. Royal 8yo. Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to the Hindu Widow— By Tbailokyanath 
Mittra, M. A., D.L. Rs. 10. (1879). 

The Principles of the Hindu Law of Inheritance.— By 
Rajcoomar Sarvdhicari, B.L. Rs. 16. (1880). 

The Hindu Law of Inheritance, Partition, and Adoption, 
according to the Smriti*. By Dr. Julius Jolly (1883.) 
Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to Gifts, ^Trusts, and Testamentary. 
Disposition among the Mahomedans. By Syrd Amekr Ali. 
(1884.) Rs. 12. 
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Uniform Series Illustrated and Elegantly Bound. 

[indu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic. By Rev. W. J. Wil- 
kins, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Illustrated 
by very numerous Engravings from Drawings by Native Artists. 
Uniform with '• Lays of Ind," " Riding," &c. Rs. 7-8. 

lie Tribes on My Frontier : an Indian Naturalist's Foreign 
Policy. By Eh a. With 50 Illustrations by F. G. Macrajc. 
In imperial 16mo. Second Edition. Rs. 6. 

i Natural History of the Mmmalia of India, Burmah, and 
Ceylon. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &c M Author 
of "Seonee," "The Denizens of the Jungle," "The Afghan 
Knife," &c. With 170 Illustrations by the Author and others. 
In imperial 16mo. Rs. 10. 

landbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Beddome, Author of the " Ferns 
of British India," " The Ferns of Southern India." Three Hundred 
Illustrations by the Author. Imperial 16mo. Rs. 10. 

#ays of Ind. By Aliph Chkem. Comic, Satirical, and Descrip- 
tive Poems illustrative of Anglo* Indian Life. Seventh Edition, 
Enlarged. With 70 Illustrations. Cloth, elegant gilt edges, 
Rs. 7-8. 

tiding : on the Flat and Across Country. A Guide to Prac- 
tical Horsemanship. By Captain M. H. Hayes. Illustrated 
by Sturgess. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 
16mo., Rs. 7-8. 

tiding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady's Horse 
Book. By Mrs. Poweb O'Donoghue. Author of •' A Beggar 
on Horseback," " Ladies on Horseback," " Unfairly Won," &c. 
With 75 Illustrations by A. Chantrey Corbould. Elegantly 
printed and bound. Rs. 10. 

Indian Racing Reminiscences. Being Entertaining Narratives, 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain M. H. 
Hates. Illustrated with 22 Portraits and 20 Engravings* 
Imperial 16ino. Rs. 6. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA 



Statistical Atlas of India. Prepared for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 1886. Compiled under the supervision of E.O. Buck, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. Seven large Maps 
printed in colours, with several Diagrams. v Bbyal folio finches 
18 by 144), Cloth. Rs. 6. 

Coktkhts : — Physical Configuration (with Map) — Geology (with Map), by 
H. R. Medlicott, Director of Geological Survey — Rainfall and Climate 
(3 Maps), by H. F. Blanford, Meteorological Reporter — Irrigation (Dia- 
gram) — Distribution of Crops, Food-supply, and Famines (Diagram) — 
Revenue and Rent System — Forest Conservation, by B. Ribbepthorp ~ 
Area and Population — Emigration (with Map) — Foreign Trade (Diagrams) 
— Finance and Taxation, by Hon'ble H. S. Cunningham, Puisne Judge — 
Public Instruction, by Hon'ble W. W. Hunter — Feudatory States (Map). 

Hunter— The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By the Hon'ble 
W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D. Second Edition. 14 volumes, 
bound in half-morocco. Rs. 47-4. 

A Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases. Etymological, Historical, and Geographical. By Col. 
Henry Yule, C.B., and the late Arthur . Bubnell, Ph. D. 
Medium 8vo. Rs. 27. 

Balfour's Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern 
Asia ; Commercial, Industrial, and Scientific ; Products of the 
Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arte and 
Manufactures. By Surgeon-General Edward Balfour. S Vols., 
large 8vo., 3rd enlarged edition, 3,628 pages. Cloth. Be, 78-12. 

This third edition contains 35,000 articles, with 16,000 Index head- 
ings, and brings up to date and makes available for ready reference 
the widely dispersed and valuable existing information relating to 
India, Further India, and the East Indies generally. 

The Journal of Indian Art. With full-page Coloured . Illustra- 
tions. Folio 16 by 11. Parts 1 to 22 ready. Prioe Be. 1-8 
each. (Part 11 commenced the Special Exhibition Series.) 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by F. Max Muller. 

A List of Volumes on application, 

A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D. 20 Volumes. Each Its. 4. 
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The Fauna of British India.— Including. Ceylon and Burma. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India. Edited by W. T. Blanford, F. R. S., and Illustrated. 
Part I, Mammalia. By W. T. Blanpord, F. R. S. Half vol., 
pp. 1, XII, 1—250 and 71 woodcuts. Price, Rs. 7-8. 

A History of the Native States of India. Vol. I. Gwalior. 
By Surbndra Nath Roy, b. A. b. L., Rl. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

India in 1887.— As seen by Robert Wallace. Professor of Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. Rs. 13. 

Chapters on Cattle, Milk, Horses, Buffaloes, Mules, Sheep*, Goats, Pigs — 
Soils, Native Implements, Irrigation, Crops, Currency or Silver Question, 
Grasses and Grass Lands, Forestry^ Chemistry Veterinary Science, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 105 Photo '1 ints and other illustrations and 8 Maps. 

A few plain Truths about India.— By Sib Richard Gabth, Q.C. 
Price, Re. 1. 

Statement of the Unoovenanted Civil Service in India, 
prepared by the Committee of the Uncovenanted Oivil Service 
Association, London, on behalf of the Service. 8vo. Sewed. 
As. 8. 

The Grammar of Indian Finance 1874-75 to 1883-84. By 
T. Hesketh Biggs, F.S.S., Financial Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 8vo. Re. 1-14. Supplement 1883-84 to 1886-87. 
Re. 1-8. 

Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, C J.B., LL.D. 8vo. 

Rs. 9. 
Sketchy Memories of Eton 1866-1872. By "Mac." Fcap. 

8vo. Re. 1. 

The Highlands of India. Vol. II. Being a Chronicle of Field 
Sports and Travel in India. With 82 fall page and 201 Text 
Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. By General D. J. F. Newall, R. A. 
8vo. Rs. 15-12. 

Coktbnt8: — Cashmere, The Kohisthan of the Punjab, Simla and the 
Basins of the Sutlej and Giri, The Basins of the Jumna and Ganges, Gurhwal 
and Kumaon, Nepal and the Basins of the Karnali, Gunduk and Cosi, Dar- 
jeel'mg and Sikkim, The Rhasia Hills, The Southern Highlands, Maharashtra 
and Central India, Raj as than. 

Vol. I. The Highlands of India Strategically considered with 
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